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ABSTRACT 

The extent to which Tinto*s model of college 
withdrawal has predictive validity^in different types of 
postsecond&ry institutions was tested during the 1978-79 and 1979-80_ i 
academic years* Secondary analyses were conducted on a sample of ' 
2,326 freshman students from 11 diverse institutions participating in 
project CHOICE (to better inform prospective students).* The schools 
were residential universities, private liberal arts colleges, 
two-year commuter colleges, and four-year commuter institutions. The 
various measures of Tinto's concepts of social and academic 
involvement did explain modest but significant increments in the 
variance in freshman year voluntary persistenca/withdrajwal decisions, 
even when an extensive range of student background characteristics 
were considered. A number of measures of institutional involvement 
such as residence arrangement and participation in career counseling 
programs had direct positive effects on persistence and are amenable 
to administrative policies and planning. The relationships among the 
constructs of social/academic involvement, institutional commitment, 
and commitment to the goal of graduation and persistence were marked 
by more consistency with theoretical expectations in the residential 
and liberal art samples than in the two-*' or four-year commuter 
samples* The concept of social involvement had little salience for 
commuter students. Additional findings suggest that institutional 
persistence/withdrawal decisions during the freshman year are the 
result of a complex interaction of different influences. Appended 
materials include a bibliography, statistical tables of the findings, 
and a student involvement questionnaire. (Author/SW) 
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ABSTRACT 



This study sought to test the predictive validity of a theoretical 
model of the college withdrawal process across four different types o 
post-secondary institutions. Secondary analyses were conducted on a 
sample of 2326 freshman students from eleven diverse institutions: 
residential universities, private liberal arts colleges, two-year 
commuter colleges and four-year commuter institutions. 

Threo major findings were yielded from the analyses: 

1) The various measures of Tinto's concepts of social and 
academic involvement did explain modest but significant 
increments in the variance in freshman year voluntary 
persistence/withdrawal decisions, even when an extensive 
range of student background characteristics were taken 
into account. A number of measures of institutional 
involvement such as residence arrangement and 
participation in career counseling programs had direct 
positive effects on persistence and are amenable to 
administrative policies and planning. 

2) The relationships among the constructs of social/academic 
involvement, institutional commitment, commitment to the 
goal of graduation and persisten^ was marked by more 
consistency with theoretical expectations in the residential 
and liberal arts samples than in the two or four-year commuter 
samples. Not surprisingly, the concept of social involvement 
had little salience for commuter students. 

3) The addition to the prediction equation of cross-product 
terms which assessed the differential influence of various 
dimensions of social and academic involvement for different 
kinds of students led to substantial, and significant, 
increases in the explained variance in persistence/withdrawal 
decisions.' Such a finding suggests that institutional 
persistence/withdrawal decisions during the freshman year are 
the result of a complex interaction of different influences. 
Simple main -effects analyses which have characterized previous 
attrition research may fail to capture this complexity. 



INTRODUCTION 



Student withdrawal from institutions of postsecondary education is a 
widespread phenomenon which, given projections of a shrinking population 
of prospective students in the 1980' s and 1990' s (Dresch, 1975; Carnegie 
Council, 1980), has received increasing attention from both a research 
and administrative planning perspective. While the current economic 
climate and the prospect of steady or declining enrollment in the near 
future highlight the present upsurge of interest in attrition, the 
process of student withdrawal from college has remained steady and 
consistent throughout the past forty years (Cope and Hannah, 1975; 
Iffert, 1958). 

Most comprehensive reviews of the literature or investigations based 
on national samples indicate that the scope of student attrition is 
fairly broad. Summerskill (1952), for example, reviewed 35 different 
studies of student withdrawal conducted between 1913 and 1952 and 
concluded, not only that the median loss of students in four years is 
about 50%, but also that this rate had not changed appreciably over the 
50 year period. More recently Astin (1975) using a national sample 
reported that 41.5% of the students initially enrolled in 1966 had not 
graduated and were nonenrolled 4 years later. Similar conclusions about 
the magnitude and consistency of student attrition rates have been made 
by Pantages and Creedon (1978). In short, while there is wide 
institutional variation, it would appear that the average institution can 
expect to^ eventual ly lose about 40% of an entering class through 
attrition (Carnegi^ Council, 1980). Attrition data for community college 
suggests that theii? loss of students is even higher (Nickens, 1976; 
Pezzullo, 1978). 

! 

Given the magnitude of the phenomenon it is not surprising that 
substantial research has focused on student persistence/withdrawal in 
post-secondary insi'titutions. Reviews of this literature by Spady (1970), 
Tinto (1975) and Rantages and Creedon (1978), however, have suggested 
that it is essentially descriptive rather than theory based. In short, 
the vast majority|of studies have searched for student or institutional 
variables significantly related to persistence (versus withdrawal) 
behavior with no conceptual model to guide inquiry. As a result there 
appears to be a wealth of statistically reliable, ex post facto 
associations which contribute little to a cumulative and parsimonious 
understanding of the process of persistence/withdrawal. 

In an attempt to bring some coherence to the research on the college 
dropout, as well as providing a conceptual framework to guide future 
inquiry, Tinto (1975) has built on Spady's (1970) work to develop an 
explanatory, predictive theory of the persistence/withdrawal process 
which has as its core the concepts of academic and social integration in 
the institution. The theory is longitudinal and regards persistence 
primarly as a function of the quality of a student's interactions with 
the academic and social systems of the institution. Students come to a 
particular institution with a range of background traits (e.g., sex, 
secondary school performance, family background; personality 
orientations). These background traits influence, not only how the 
student will perform in college, but also how he or she will interact 
with, and subsequently become integrated into, an institution's social 



and academic systems. Other things being equal, the greater the 
student's level of social and academic integration, the more likely he or 
she is to continue at that particular institution. 

Because the Tinto model provides a parsimonious, explanatory framework 
for guiding inquiry aimed at und3rstanding persistence/withdrawal 
behavior as a function of student - institutional fit, it is a 
particularly important contribution to the literature on attrition. 
Recently, a few studies have tested the predictive validity of the Tinto 
model (Baumgart and Johnson, 1977; Bean, 1980; Terenzini and Pascarella, 
1977, 1978; Pascarella and Terenzini, 1977, 1979, 1980). While their 
results generally support the predictive utility of the model, these 
investigations suffer from a number of sampling and methodological 
problems which undermine their coherence as a body of knowledge 
increasing our understanding of student persistence in college. The most 
serious problem is that each of the investigations is based on a single 
institution sample with little cross-sample consistency in the 
operational definitions of the variables in the model. As a consequence, 
it is nearly impossible to determine if differences in results reflect 
inconsistent operational definitions of the model components, a lack of 
general izable validity of the model across different samples, or simple 
differences in the pattern of factors influencing persistence in 
different institutions (Tinto, 1981). 

A second, related problem is that nearly all investigations of the 
validity of the Tinto model have been conducted at large, four-year, 
residential institutions. As a result, little is known about the 
predictive validity of the model in two-year community colleges or 
predominantly commuter institutions; yet it may be in these institutions 
that attrition represents the largest relative burden on human, 
financial and intellectual resources. 

Recently notable studies by Munro (1980, 1981) have tested the 
validity of the Tinto model with the National Longitudinal Sample of the 
High School Class of 1972. The results of these multi-institutional 
studies have given general support to Tinto' s model. However, there is 
some questton^.oi_U]ie extent to Which the variables from the NLS sample 
provide adequate operaTTonal definitions of Tinto' s rather complex 
constructs of academic and social integration. Similarly, the analyses 
are based on pooled data and do not disaggregate by institutional type. 
Thus, it is difficult to determine if the results obtained are consistent 
for different kinds of institutions. 

A final problem concerns the analytic procedures used in existing 
studies. With the exception of the single institution studies by 
Pascarella and Terenzini (1979) and Bean (1981), validations of the Tinto 
model have focused almost exclusively on the "main effects" influence of 
variables operationalizing academic and social integration. For example, 
they have tended to assess the associations between measures of peer 
relations and persistence for students i,n general, or in some 
investigations, men and women separately. Results of the Pascarella and 
Terenzini (1979-) and Bean (1981) studies, however, suggest that analyses 
which assess the predictive validity of the Tinto model for students in 
general fail to capture the complex pattern of factors influencing 
different students' decisions to persist or withdraw. In their studies, 
substantial increases in the explanatory power of the model for both 



sexes were realized when attempts were made to determine the specific 
patterns of social and academic involvement mo.st irriportant in positively 
influencing persistence for students with different background 
characteristics. Such findings suggest that the extent of influence of 
any particular pattern of social or academic involvement on persistence 
may depend to a significant degree on the particular characteristics and 
experiences of the students being considered. Analytical approaches 
focusing on the interaction of student traits and institutional 
experiences, however, are largely absent from the research literature on 
student persistence/ withdrawal. 

The present study addressed these issues in a multi institutional 
validation of Tinto*s model of college persistence/ withdrawal. 
Specifically the study sought answers to the following questions: 

1. To what extent does the Tinto model have general predictive validity 
in different types of post-secondary institutions? (i.e., are the 
concepts of social and academic involvement useful in predicting 
subsequent freshman year persistence/withdrawal decisions in 
different types of institutions?) 

2. To what extent is it possible to identify specific patterns of 
freshman year social and academic involvement which are particularly 
important in positively influencing persistence for different kinds 
of students in different kinds of institutions? 

3. What are the variations in patterns of social and academic 

-- involvement for different kinds of students at different types of 
institutions? o/ 

4. To what extent do differenq^s in students' levels of social and 

^ academic involvement account for differences in retention rate across 
different institution types? 
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METHODOLOGY 



General Design 

The general design of the study was longitudinal with data 
collected during the 1978-1979, and the 1979-1980 academic year. 
During April, 1979, 2410 full time freshman students from eleven 
institutions completed the Student Involvement Questionnaire (SIQ), 
The SIQ collected data on student commitment to complete college and 
student involvement in a variety of activities that Tinto (1975) has 
suggested as the dimens'ions of social and academic integration, 
(Relevant sections of the SIQ are shown in Appendix A.) Additional 
information on student demographic variables (e.g. sex, family 
background) and personal characteristics (e.g. secondary -school 
achievement, personality orientations) were also obtained for the 
2410 freshmen. 

During the subsequent fall of 1979, the participating colleges 
identified those respondents who re-enrolled for their sophomore year 
(persisters) and those who\withdrew voluntarily. Within the sample, 
ten of the eleven institutibns did not have an academic ^dismissal 
policy which would force students to leave school after their 
freshman year. In one Institution where an academic dismissal policy 
is in force, only 5 percent oK those who withdraw are asked to do so 
for academic reasons. This fact prevented the forming of academic 
dismissals as a separate group. \ Thus, the proposed investigation 
wiTV focus ^on the prediction of Vvreshman year persistence versus 
voluntary withdrawal-. . , \ 



While it might be argued that Tipto's model is intended to explain 
withdrawal during the second, third or fourth years of college as 
well as in the first year, evidence from Eckland (1964), Iffert 
(1958), Marsh (1956) and Paqtages and Creedon (1978) indicates that 
voluntary withdrawal is heaviest at the end of the freshman year. 
From this evidence it was judged that analyses based on f^^eshman 
students would provide a reasonable assessn^ent of the predictive 
validity of the Tinto model. 



The sample for the study consisted of first-time freshman students 
(entering in Fall 1978) randomly selected from freshman populations 
at eleven post-secondary institutions participating in Project 
CHOICE. (The three smallest of the eleven institutions included 
their entire freshman population in the study.) Project CHOICE, 
supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary 
Education, wdrked with colleges and universities to help them improve 
the information they provided to prospective students. Within the 
sample of eleven participating institutions, four could be classified 
as 4-year public or private, primarily residential, universities; 
three were 2-year, primarily commuttr, community colleges; two were 
primarily 4-year commuter institutions and two could be classified as 
private, liberal arts colleges with a mix of residential and commuter 
students. (A list of participating institutions is shown in Appendix 
B) For all institutions only those students enrolled in degree 
granting programs and expecting to graduate with a bachelor's degree 
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(4-year institutions) or ati associate degree (2-year institutions) 
were included in the sample. 

The SIQ was distributed to samples of freshmen from each of the 
eleven participating institutions in early April, 1979. For eighty 
institutions the questionnaire was distributed by campus mail, while 
for three schools the questionnaire was distributed to the selected 
sample in the residence halls. A follow-up mailing or distribution 
of the instrument to initial non-respondents was conducted in late 
Apri 1 . 

Subsequent to the follow-up mailing, useable responses to the SIQ 
survey instrument were obtained from 2326 students, representing an 
overall response rate of 35%. The distribution of withdrawals and 
persisters by institutional type is shown in Table 1. Chi-square 
goodness-of-f i t tests^^'indicated that the overall sample was 
representative of the population from which it was drawn with respect 
to sex. Data on student age was provided for only nine of the eleven 
colleges, and, of those, a statistically significant under - 
representation of o'der students (21 years and older) was found in 
five institutions. However, since the number of older freshmen 
expected in these institutions was quite small, the slight 
differences noted were judged to be unimportant. 

Place Table 1 about here 



Despite evidence of sample representati vet)^?' the ^TovrTesponsa-ra.t.e. 
is an obvious limitation of the study. Similarly, while the eleven 
institutions in the sample are geographically distributed across the 
United States, it would be incorrect to consider them as a 
representative national sample. Granting these limitations, this 
data set still has the particular advantage, ,f^'ot only of being multi- 
institutional, but also havjing extensive me^'Sures aimed specifically 
at assessing the dimensions' of students' academic and social 
involvement in college. 

Variables 

According to the Tinto model, academic and social integration 
consist of several basic components. Extent of academic in\:egration 
is determined primarily by the student's academic performance and 
involvement in the academic/intellectual activities of the 
institution. Social integration is primarily a function of peer\ 
group involvement and interactions with faculty. While the moded^ 
places interactions with peers and faculty in the domain of social - 
integration, Tinto clearly suggests that, depending on their content, 
such interactions can also influence academic integration. Levels of 
social dnd academic integration lead to an additional component which 
the model terms "commitment." This component consists of commitments 
to the institution and to the goal of graduation. 

The following variables were used to assess the concept of 
academic integration: 

1 . First semester freshman grade-point average 

2. Expected qrade-point average for the second I semester the freshman 
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year . 

3. Academic/Intel lectual Activity academic work effort (hours studying 
per week) number of unassigned books read for pleasure and number of 
cultural events attended. 

4. Honors Program Participation two items; honors seminars and 
accelerated classes (1 = yes; 2 = no). 

5. Special Skills Program Participation — three items; tutorial 
programs, reading skill classes, study skill classes (1 = yes, 2 = 
no) . 

6. Informal Contact with Facul ty 2Z frequency of non-classroom 
interactions with faculty during academic year of 10 minutes or more 
for three purposes: academic advising, discussion of career concerns 
and discussion of intellectual matters. 

7. Peer Conversations : Academic Topics — same as interaction with - 
facul ty 

8. Career Planning Program Participation one item: (1 = yes, 2 = 
no). 

^ The following variables were used to assess the concept of social 
integration: 

1. Residential Status : (1 = living on-campus, 0 = living off-campus). 

2. Average Number of Dates Each Month 

3. Number of B est Friends on Campus 

4. Participation j_n Organized Student Extracurricular Activities ten 
^ items" (e.g., hobbies or social clubs, residence hall activities, 

intramural athletics), 1 = yes, 0 = no. 

5. Participation in Informa"* Social Activity (e.g., number of times 
going out with friends for refreshments). 

6. Number of Weekends Spent On Campus Each Month 

/. Friendships — two items: "Is there a person you date regularly?" 
"Do you spend time with college friends on vacation?" (1 = yes, 2 = 
no) . 

8. Peer Conversations: Social /Personal Topics— the frequency of non- 
classroom interactions with pjeers during academic year of 10 minutes 
or more for three purposes: discuss a campus or social issue, 
socialize informally, and discuss a personal problem. 

9. Informal Contact with Faculty: Social/Personal Topics— same as 
interactions with students plus a 3-item measure assessing frequency 
of contact with faculty to: 1) have dinner in faculty member's home, 
2) go out for refreshments with faculty, 3) have a meal on campus 
with faculty. 

Commitment to the institution and to the goal of graduation was 
measured by the following two scales (considered measures of both 
academic and social integration. 

1. Institutional Commitment - "It is important for me to graduate from 
this college" (1 = extremely to 4 = not at all), "How sure are you 
that you made the right choice in attending this university?" (1 = 
definitely right choice to 5 = definitely wrong choice). (y 

2. Commitment to Graduation — one item: "It is important for me to 
graduate from college" <1 = extremely to 4 = not at all). 

In nearly all cases the social and academic involvement items, as well 
as those tapping institution^^ and goal commitment, were either suggested 
directly by the Tinto model or^ adopted"^ from instruments employed in 
-previous single-institutional validations of the model (e.g., Terenzini 
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and Pascarella, 1977, 1978; Pascarella and Terenzini, 1979). 

A substantial body of research on college impact suggests that 
students' interactions with the college environment are not independent 
of their particular background traits and personality orientations (e.g., 
Astin, 1962, 1968, Centra and Rock, 1971;- Rock, Centra and Linn, 1970; 
Thistlethwaite and Wheeler, 1966). Thus, an important issue in the study 
of retention, and Tinto's model, is the extent to which the assessment of 
differential levels of social and academic integration aad 
institutional/goal commitment contribute to the prediction of 
persistence/withdrawal decisions when the influence of student background 
traits is taken into account. 

This investigation controlled for the following student background 
characteristics suggested as potentially important influences on 
persistence/voluntary withdrawal decisions by various critical reviews of 
attrition research (Cope and Hannah, 1975; Pantages and Creedon, 1978; 
Spady, 1970; Tinto, 1975); 

1. Sex (1 = female; 2 = male). " 

2. Age (1 = 18-20; to 6 = 55 or older; original data in these 
categories) . 

3. Secondary School Grades (1 = A, to 7 = C-) 

4. Academic Major (Dummy Coded: Liberal Arts, Professional and Other). 

5. Student Socioe.eonomic Status — product of the average of mother* s 
and father's formal education and the average of mother's and 
father's occupational level. (Occupational categories were coded to 
six levels consistent with the coding scheme of Trent and Medsker, 
1968.) 

6. Student Personality Orientations "the Aff il iation Needs and 
Achievement Needs scales from Stern's (1970) Activities Index. The 
Affiliation Needs scale estimates the extent to which a person is 
group-centered, friendly and participative with others, while the 
Achivement Needs scale indicates an individual's enjoyment of 
surmounting obstacles and successfully completing tasks undertaken. 
(Scored in reverse so that low scores mean stronger levels of 
Affiliation and Achievement Needs than high scores.) 

The dependent variable was freshman to sophomore year persistence 
versus voluntary withdrawal. Persistence was coded 1 while voluntary 
withdrawal was coded 2. 

Stati.stial An alysi s 

Prior to any statistical analysis, each variable was inspected for 
extreme outlier cases. Inspection of the independent variables for 
outlier cases indicated a number of variables with extremely skewed 
distributions. Most of these were the ratio or "counts" variables, such 
as frequency of informal conversations with other students. In such 
cases a number of variable transformations were experimented with an 
effort to reduce skewness and increase the normality of the 
distributions(Walberg and Rasher, 1976). In all cases of transformation, 
reciprocals (1/variable) gave the best approximations of normality and 
the strongest zero-order correlations with the dependent variable. In 
instances where zero was a possible value of the independent variable, a 
constant of 1.0 was added to avoid dividing by zero. 
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Because of the differences in institutional size and institutional 
response rates, the possibiVlty existed that the pattern of associations 
found between measures of social and academic involvement and 
persistence/withdrawal decisions at larger institutions might dominate 
the results within each institutional category. Thus, a weighting 
algorithm was develoi^ which weighted each case in a particular 
institution inversely to the representation of that institution within 
each of the four categories of institutions. (For example, if there were 
two institutions in a particular category with institution A having 200 
cases anJ institution B having IOC cases, each case for institution A 
would be weighted 0,50 while each case for institution B would be 
weighted 1.00), The resultant effect on the analyses was to equate the 
contributions of each institution within a particular category. 

Multiple regression analysis was the major analytical procedure 
employed. The dependent variable was freshman year persistence/voluntary 
wi-thdrawal decisions. Independent variables were student background 
characteristics and the measures of social and academic integration, and 
commitment described above. 

In order to address the questions of the study several different sets 
of analyses were conducted. To answer question 1 (concerning the general 
predictive validity of the Tinto model across different types of 
institutions) separate analyses were conducted for each type of 
institution: four-year residential universities, private liberal arts 
colleges, two-year community colleges, four-year commuter universities. 
Consistent with the Tinto model each analysis was carried out in an a 
priori, setwise manner with the set of student background characteristics 
entered first, the set of social involvement and academic involvement 
variables entered second, and the commitment variables entered third. 
Such an analysis permitted the assessment of the contribution of the 
social and academic involvement, and commitment variables to the 
explained variance in persistence/withdraw! decisions, with the influence 
of all variables entered on preceeding steps held ^constant. 

To answer the second basic question of the study (concerning the 
interaction of student traits X levels of social and academic 
involvement) separate analyses were also conducted for each of the four 
institutional types Setwise multiple regression analysis (dependent 
variable = persistence/voluntary withdrawal decisions) entered variable 
sets in the following order: 1) student background traits, 2) social 
involvement, academic involvement and commitment measures, and 3) a 
series of cross-product terms representing the interaction of each 
student background trait and each measure of social and academic 
involvement, and commitment. Separate analyses were carried out for each 
background trait. 

To reduce the probability of type 1 errors (i.e., finding speciously 
significant interactions) individual significant interaction terms were 
interpreted as statistically reliable only if the following conditions 
existed (Pascarella and Terenzini, 1979): 1) the entire set of 
interaction terms made a significant (p<.05) contribution to the increase 
in R 2 (predicting persistence/withdrawal decisions), 2) the interaction 
term had a significant partial correlation with the criterion with the 
influence of all main-effects held constant, 3) the regression 
coefficient for the interaction term was also significant with all main- 
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effects and all other interaction terms in the equation. Similar 
preliminary analyses were carried out with cross-products of social and 
academic involvement items in order to determine if high levels of 
academic involvement tended to compensate for low levels of social 
involvement, and vice-versa. In all preliminary analyses investigating 
i.nteraction terms, 'only significant interactions meeting all three of the 
above criteria were entered in the final equation. 

To answer question 3 (concerning different patterns of social and 
academic involvement at different types of institutions) the data were 
])Ooled and institutional type was treated as the dependent variable. 
Four-group discriminant analysis, employing a setwise procedure, was used 
to test the significance of differences in the pattern of personal 
(background) characteristics and academic and social involvement across 
institutional types. In the setwise discriminant analysis, student 
background traits were entered first, followed by the social and academic 
involvement variables on step two, and the institutional and goal 
commitment measures on step thrc*^. 

To determine whether different patterns of involvement/ integration 
exist for different kinds of students at different institutions, each 
involvement measure was regressed on: 1) student background traits, 2) a 
dummy variable representing institutional type, and 3) a set of cross- 
product terms representing the Interaction of each student trait with 
institutional type. Individual significant interactions (crossproduct 
terms) were examined only if the three criteria for interactions 
discussed above were met. 

Question 4 concerned the extent to which differences in students' 
levels of social and academic involvement accounted for differences in 
retention rate across institutional types. Analyses to address this 
question were based on pooled data. Setwise regression analysis 
(dependent variable = persistence/withdrawal decisions) was conducted 
with variables entered in the following order: 1) student background 
traits, 2) a dummy variable representing institutional' type, 3) social 
and academic involvement and commitment measures. We anticipated 
differences in retention rate due to institutional type, even with 
institutional differences in student background traits held constant. 
Thus, there would be a significant r2 increase associated with the set of 
dummy variable terms when they entered the equation. However, if 
differences in levels of student academic and social 
integration/involvement account for the differences in retention rate 
across institutional type, we would expect the institutional type dummy 
variables to become non-significant when the social and academic 
involvement variables are added to the equation. The latter variables, 
at the same time, should significantly increase the explained variance 
(R2) in voluntary persistence/withdrawal decisions. 

After conducting all preliminary analyses, a first draft of this 
report was reviewed by two consultants to the project: Dr. Russell 
Johnson, who initially collected the data and is familiar with the entire 
data base, and Dr. Patrick Terenzini, who is nationally recognized for 
his expertise in th^ methodological issues of research on student 
withdrawal from college. Their review and critique led to additional 
analyses which are incorporated in this report. 
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RESULTS 

Question 1: ( concerning the general predictive val idi ty of the Tinto 
model across different t . es of institutions ) 

Table 2 presents the means, standard deviations and univariate F 
ratios for all main effects variables v/ithin each institutional type. 
Table 3 displays, within each institutional type, the partial 
correlations between each measure of social and academic involvement and 
freshman withdrawal with the influence of all background characteristics 
held cons;tant. As the Table indicates, only two variables, goal 
commitment and institutional commitment, tad significant, positive 
partial correlations with persistence across the different insitutional 
type samples. Only fou^ other variables: expected second semester grade 
point average, frequency of informal contact with faculty: academic 
topics, extent of participation in organized extracurricular activity and 
frequency of informal contact with faculty: social/personal topics, had 
significant partial correlations with the criterion measure in at least 
two institutional samples. 



Place Tables 2 and 3 about here 



The finding that amount of informal contact with faculty is positively 
related to persistence is consistent, not only with theoretical 
expectations from Tinto's (1975) and Spady's (1970) explanatory models, 
but also with previous research by Pascarella and Terenzini (1977) and . 
Terenzini and Pascarella (1977, 1978). (Note that frequency of contact 
with faculty was converted to a reciprocal, thus is reverse coded.) 
Interestingly, however, \ihUe the association is positive for the 
residential university and liberal arts institutions, it is generally 
negative for two-year commuter institutions. Similarly, informal 
conversations with students were negatively related to persistence for 
two-year commuter instituions. 

Such a finding suggests that the influence on volun*tary 
persistence/withdrawal decisions of major dimensions of Ti-nto^s concepts 
of integration vary significantly by institutional type. To determine 
whsther. these notable variations in partial correlations indicated a 
significantly different pattern of informal involvement with faculty and 
peers across different types of *i nsti tutions , an additonal analysis was 
conducted. With data from all institutions pooled, persistence/ 
^withdrawal decisions were regressed in order on: 1) student background 
'characteristics, 2) a dummy coded variable representing insti tuti.onal 
type, 3). a composite variable termed "interpersonal involvement" (which 
was a i'imple li'near combination of frequency of contacts with faculty and 
1^ students concerning both academic and social/personal topics and 
frequenfcy of informal social activity), and 4) a series of cross product 
terms representing the instituional type X "interpersonal involvement" 
i-nteraction. With a VI main effects held constant, the institutional type 
X "interpersonal involvement" interaction had an F-ratio of 8.61 with 3 
and 2310 degrees of freedom (p < .01). Thus, it would appear that the 
observed differential influence on persistence of extent of interaction 
with faculty and peers is also statistically reliable. 

Table 4 summarizes the results of the setwise multiple regression 
analyses. As the Table indicates, with the influence of background 
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characteristics held constant, the sets of academic/social integration 
and c'bmmitment variables were associated with a statistically significant 
increase in the explained variance in voluntary persistence/ withdrawal 
decisions regardless of institutional type. In all cases, however, the 
R2 increase was modest, ranging from 13,0% to 18.4%, In three of the 
four samples the academic and social involvement measures were associated 
with a significant increase in R2. (Only in the liberal arts institution 
sample was the r2 increase due to the 17 social and academic involvement 
variables not significant.) In all four samples the R2 increase 
associated with the addition of the institutional and goal commitment 
variables was statistically significant. 



Place Table 4 about here 

Table 5 displays the direat effect (unstandardi zed regression weight) 
of each main-effects variable on freshman year persistence/ withdrawal 
decisions. As the Table indicates, no one variable had a consistently 
signficant relationship with persistence/withdrawal decisions across all 
' four institutional types. Indeed, Institutional Commitment was the only 
variable to have significant direct, positive effects on persistence for 
three institutional type samples. Commitment to the 'Goal of Graduation 
and Friendships (having a friend on campus who is dated regularly and 
spending time with friends on vacation) were both positively related to 
persistence in the residential university and two-year commuter 
institution samples. 
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In residential universities participation in ^special skills programs 
had a significant negative association with persistence, perhaps 
suggesting that on these four campuses participation in such programs has 
a remedial aspect which tends to draw the weakest and, therefore, most 
dropout-prone freshmen. On the other hand, participation in career 
planning or career counseling programs was positively associated with 
persistence for residen.tial university freshmen. Similarly, with all 
other variables in the equation* held constant, living on campus (vesus 
off-campus) was significantly and positively associated with freshman 
year persistence, (Recall that persistence is coded 1 and withdrawal is 
coded 2,) This latter finding is quite consistent with those reported by 
Chickering (1974) in his study of the differentital college experience of 
residential and commuter students. It further suggests.that living on 
campus may have a direct, and unique influence on persistence, even when 
background characteristics and a wide range of other college involvement 
measures and commitments are taken into account. 

The regression equation for two-year commuter institutions is 
interesting, if only for the fact that is is the only sample in which a 
background characteristic (the Affiliation Needs scale) had a significant 
regression coefficient with the dependent variable. Controlling for all 
other variables in the equation, freshman students who withdrew from two- 
year commuter instit\k^ons had significantly higher levels of affiliation 
needs than did persisters (note the Affiliation and Achievement Needs 
scales were scored in reverse). Consistent with this finding is the fact 
that students who withdrew had significantly higher levels of informal 



contacts with student peers to discuss social/personal toprics than did 
persisters. 

Since the Tinto model would posit that extent of interaction with 
other students is positively associated with institutional persistence, 
the significant negative association found in the two-year commuter 
sample, when combined with the negative weight for affiliation needs, 
suggests that withdrawal from those institutions may be more a process of 
transferring to. more interpersonal ly stimulating institutional 
environments than a lack of involvement in, or commitment to the 
institution. |his is perhaps further indicated by the fact that , the two- 
year commuter institution sample is the only one in which commitment to 
the institution did not have a significant, positive regression weight 
with persistence. 

With the exception of Institutional Commitment,, expected second 
semester achievement had the strongest, positive association with 
persistence in the four-year commuter institution sample. The academic 
achievement variables were unassociated with persistence/withdrawal 
decisions in other three institution samples. Aside from commitment to 
the institution and expected academic achievement, the only other 
variable signficantly associated with persistence/withdrawal decisions 
was dating frequency. Students Who withdrew voluntarily tended to date 
more frequently than did those who persisted. 

As ihdicated in Table 5, the associations between persistence aiid the 
individual measures of social and academic integration appear to have 
considerable variation in direction and pattern, both within and between 
institutional samples. Thus, it is difficult to determine from the 
preceeding analyses the nature of the composite influence of high levels 
of social and academic involvement on persistence. Similarly, the Tinto 
model also suggests that the individual dimensions of academic and social 
involvement have direct effects on institutional and goal commitment 
(academic involvement most directly influencing commitment to the goal of 
graduation and«social involvement most directly influencing commitment to 
the i nsti tution. ) 

> 

These two additional aspects of the Tinto model were investigated in a 
further set of regression analyses. In this set of analyses composite 
measures of academic and social involvement were used in the prediction 
of freshman year persistence, institutional commitment and goal 
commi tment^". The composite measures were constructed in two steps. 
First, each individual variable (8 for academic and 9 for social 
invol vemen t) was standardized to give all variables the same metric. (A 
constant of 10 was added to eliminate negative numbers.) Next the 
variables were recoded (in terms of sign) and summed such that high 
levels of overall academic and social involvement would have positive 
associations with persistence (recall: persistence coded 1, withdrawal 
coded 2). 

The results of these additional regression analyses are summarized in 
Table 6. As the Table i.ndicates, the influence of the composite measures 
of academic and social involvement on all three dependent measures was 
quite modest. The results in the residential university and liberal arts 
samples seemed generally, though not totally, consistent with Tinto^s 
theoretical expectations. In both samples the two measures of academic 
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and social integration were associated with significant increases in the 
explained variance in persistence/withdrawal decisions. However, only 
social involvement had a significant unique association with persistence. 
Similarly, in both samples only social involvement was significantly/ 
associated with goal commitment, while both invol vernent measures had 
significant positive association with goal commitment in the residential 
sample. , 
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The results for the two- and four-year commuter institution samples 
were considerably less consi stent with Tinto^s model. In neither 
commuter sample were the two involvement measures significantly 
associated with persistence. Perhaps even more notable, howeyer, was the 
fact that, while the sociaV involvement measure was generally/ 
unassociated with institutional commitment, academic involvement had 
significant positive associations with institutional commitment in both 
samples. 

It would appear from these additional analyses that overall social 
involvement has a somewhat greater positive influence on persistence for 
residential institution students than does overall academic involvement. 
This is inconsistent with the results of Terenzini and Pascarella (1978) 
and Munro (1981) who found that academic integration was a somewhat 
stronger predictor of persistence than social integration. One possible 
explanation for these conflicting results is that both the Terenzini and 
Pascarella (1978) and Munro (1981) studies included measures of 
satisfaction with academic and social aspects of college in their 
operational definitions of academic and social integration. Thus, there 
was a strong qualitative dimension to their conceptualization of the 
Tinto constructs. In contrast, the present study defined the Tinto 
constructs largely in terms of extent of involvement in both the academic 
and social systems of an institution. 

Question 2: ( concerning the interaction of student trai ts X l evel s of 
social and academic involvement ) 

A re-examination of Table 4 indicates that selected interaction ter^ns, 
which met the three criteria for significant interactions outlined in the 
statistical analysis section, we)re associated with statistically 
significant increases in in three of the four institution samples. 
Notable was the fact that the r2 increases associated with the sets of 
interactions were substantial relative to the variance explained by the 
total set of student involvement and commitment variables. The 10.3% 
increase in overall R2 for the residential university sample represented 
a 63.2% improvement in explained variance over the (16.3%) due to the 
involvement and commitment variables, and was 35.3% of the explained 
variance (Total r2) . Similarly, the 8.9% R^ increase associated with the 
interactions in the liberal arts sample was a 68.5% improvement over the 
variance explained by the involvement and commitment variables, and . 
represented 33.6% of the explained variance. The relative R^ improvement 
due to the interactions in the two year commuter sample was not as 
pronounced, but still represented nearly 20% (19.3) of the explained 
variance. 
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While there were individual interaction terms that were significant in 
the four-year commuter instituion sample, they each failed to meet the 
criterion of the entire set of interaction terms being associated with a 
significant increase in r2. Thus, these specific interactions were 
judged to be the result of fortuitous sampling error and were not 
interpreted substantively. 

Table 7 displays the significant interactions and the equations for 
those interactions for each institutional sample. Because of subtantial 
colinearity among the interaction terms, not all individual interactions 
entered in the final set were significant with the influence of all main 
effects and all other interactions held constant. 
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For the residential university sample, 13 of the final 20 interaction 
terms were statistically significant. Equations numbered 1 - 5 in the 
Table describe interactions between student background traits and various 
measures of social or academic involvement. Interactions 1 and 2 could 
be described as "compensatory." That is, both involvement measures, 
Academic/Intellectual Activity and Residing on Campus, had their 
strongest positive relationship with persistence for students who were at 
the relatively lowest levels of Socfoeconomic Status or Achievement 
Needs, respectively. As level of Socioeconomic Status or Achievement 
increased, the magnitude of the positive influence on persistence of 
involvement in academic/intellectual activity and residing on campus 
tended to decrease. (The nature of each^ interaction can be varified by 
substituting arbitrary high and low values for each variable, e.g., + one 
or two standard deviations from Table 2, in the equations of Table 7 and 
plotting the points that result.) 

Interactions 3, 4 and 5 for the residential university sample are 
somewhat less consistent. Participation in special skills programs had 
its most important positive influence on persistence for libera'i arts 
(versus applied or professional) majors, while friendships were most 
important foY the persistence of non-1 ibeVal arts majors. F .»auency of 
dating had its most important negative impact on persistencf ^ or students 
with the highest levels of pre-coVlege academic achievement. As pre- 
college academic achievement decreased^, the negative influence 'of dating 
frequency on persistence became less Important. 

Iirbe-r ac ti on s-^li' for .the residential un,iy;ersity sample concerned 

measures of social and academic involvement, and could be characterized 
as compensatory in nature. In interactions 6 and 7 commitment to the 
institution compensated for low commitment to graduation and few friends 
on campus. That is, institutional commitment had its strongest positive 
influence on persistence for students with low commitment to the goal of 
graduation and with few friends on campus. Level of institutional 
commitment was less important as an influence on persistence for students 
with high scores on these two variables. A similar interaction (8) 
suggested that In terms of positive influence on persistence, involvement 
in informal social activity with peers was most important for students 
with low levels of commitment to the goal of graduation. 
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Interactions 9-11 represent a somewhat different pattern in that the 
variables involved are mutually compensatory. For example, institutional 
commitment (interactions 9 and 10) had its most important positive 
influence on persistence for students with low levels of academic 
achievement and low involvement in organized extracurricular activities. 
Conversely, both academic achievement and extracurricular involvement had 
their strongest positive associations with persistence for students with 
low commitment to the institution. A conceptually similar, mutually 
compensatory interaction was found for involvement in informal social 
activity with peers and frequency of informal contact with faculty to 
discuss academic or Intellectual issues. This latter interaction, not 
only supports Tinto*s hypothesis that high levels of social involvement 
(i.e., informal social interaction with peers) may compensate for low 
levels of academic involvement (i.e., faculty contact to discuss academic 
topics) and vice versa, but is also consistent with previous findings by 
Pascarella and Terenzini (1979). 

A somewhat different pattern was found in interactions 12 and 13 for 
the residential university sample. Both interact"*ons involved extent of 
participation in honors programs and could be classified as accentuating. 
In each interaction participation in honors-type programs had its 
strongest positive association with persistence, either for students with 
a high commitment to the institution (interaction 12), or for students 
with frequent contacts with peers focusing on social/personal topics 
(interaction 13). Honors program -parti cipation was less important a 
factor in the persistence of students who were low on those two measures. 

For the liberal arts college sample only 2 of the 7 interactions 
entered in the final regression model were significant with the influence 
of all main effects and all other interactions held constant. 
Interaction 14 was generally compensatory, with commitment to graduation 
having its strongest positive influence on persistence for students with 
relatively low levels of commitment to the instituion. As commitment to 
the institution increased, commitment to graduation became less important 
as a factor in persistence. Interaction 15 suggested that frequency of 
interactions with peers to d^iscuss academic topics had a significantly 
stronger positive (influence on persistence for students majoring in the 
liberal arts than for students majoring in pre-professional or applied 
fields. 

Finally, for the two-year commuter institution sample, 2 of the 5 
interactions entered in the final regression model were significant. 
Interaction 16 suggested that level of institutional commitment was most 
positively related to persistence for students from relatively high 
socioeconomic status backgrounds. As SES level dropped, commitment to 
the institution became less important as a variable influencing 
persistence/withdrawal decisions in the two-year commuter sample. 
Interaction 17 indicated that level \of goal commitment had a 
significantly stronger positive association with persistence for women 
than for men. This was the only significant interaction effect involving 
sex in the entire set of analyses. This, perhaps suggests that the 
influence on persistence of most involvement and commitment variables, at 
least as they are measured in this study, is essentially the same for 
both sexes. 
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It is perhaps also worth noting the absence of significant 
interactions between student age and any of the involvement or commitment 
variables. As with student sex this suggests that the patterns of 
involvement and commitment summarized in Table 5 are generally 
independent of student age. Thus, although there may be some 
underrepresentation of older students in the overall sample, this fact 
would appear to have little consequence for the generalizability of the 
findings. 

An additional set of inte^^action terms was added to the equations 
predicting persistence with composite measures of academic and social 
involvement. Each of the composite involvement measures was cross- 
multiplied with the other, and with student background characteristics. 
Only the set of interaction terms in the residential university sample 
met the criteria for interactions previously specified. One interaction 
(liberal arts major X level of composite social involvement) was 
significant (p < .05) with all main effects and all other interactions 
held constant. The regression equation for the interaction was: .363 
(liberal arts major) + .046 (composite social involvement ) -.019 
(liberal arts major X composite social involvement). The nature of the 
interaction suggested that level of overall social involvement had its 
strongest positive relationship with persistence for non-liberal arts 
majors. 

Question 3: ( concerning variations ij} patterns of social and acade.mic 
involvement at di ff erent kinds of institutions ) 

The discriminant analysis of background characteristics, academic and 
social involvement, and commitment across institutional types yielded 
three significant functions (p < .001). These functions are sumrnarized 
in Table 8. The first function had a canonical R of .55, which explained 
31 percent of the variation among institutional types. Primary 
discrimination was between two-year colleges and universities. 
Examination of the standardized discriminant function coefficients 
indicates that the primary discriminators are SES and variables 
describing social integration. Community college students come from 
lower SES bat kg rounds, report that more of their friends also attend the 
"same college, and tend to have somewhat more informal social contact with 
faculty than do university students. However, community coTTege' students 
participate in fewer organized extracurricular activities, they have less 
informal contact with other students and participate in fewer informal 
social activities than university students. Despite this, two year 
college students have more dates than university students, suggesting 
perhaps that whil? community college students have an active social life, 
it tends not to center around campus sponsored oi-r campus based 
activities. Community college students report a higher level of 
institutional commitment; university students report a higher level of 
goal commitment. 
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The second function explained an additional eight percent of the 
variation among institutional types (R = .281), Primary discrimination 
was between liberal arts and four-year commuter colleges, with two-year 
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colleges more similar to the four-year commute?^'i7i'Sti*tut-ion-s..--^ 
arts students tended to be higher than four-year college students on , 
measures^of both social and academic integration. Specifically;, liberal" 
arts college students were more apt to be older, male, bo majoring in 
liberal arts or applied studies. They had a higher achievement 
orientation and expected a higher second semester gpa than four-year 
commuter college students. Liberal arts coflege students date more and 
. . participate in more informal campus social activities. They also report 

more informal contact with faculty on both social and academic issues. 
Four-year commuter college students tending to be younger and female, and 
reported a higher high school gpa. Though they appeared to be less 

.-^-^ socially involved in campus activities, they reported that more of their 

best friends attend the same college than did the liberal arts college 
students. Additionally, while reporting less contact with either faculty 
or students on academic matters, the four-year commuter college students 
did report a higher level of participation in academic/intellectual 

' activities (outside reading, cultural events, studying). Students in the 

liberal arts samples reported a substantially greater rate of 
participation in honors programs while those in the four-year commuter 
colleges had a notably higher rate of participation in special skills 
programs. While students in these two types of colleges differed little 
in their institutional commitment, students in four-year commuter 
institutions had a higher commitment to gradution. 

The third function explained an additional seven percent of the 
variance (R ^ = .259). Primary separation of groups was between four-year 
and two-year institutions. Universities, on this dimension, were closer 
to two-year col leges^ while liberal arts colleges were closer to four-year 
commuter institution's. In comparison to students enrolled in four-year 
and liberal arts colleges, students in two year colleges and universities 
tended to be older, female, have a higher high school gpa and expect a 
higher gpa for second semester, and be more apt to be majoring in liberal 
arts or applied studies. They also reported more informal social contact 
with faculty, more participation in organized extracurricular activities, 
and more participation in informal social activities. Two-year college 
and university students reported more involvement in 

intellectual/academic activities and participated more in special skills 
and career planning programs. Liberal arts and four-year college 
students had a higher affiliation need and had more informal contact with 
faculty on academic matters and participated more in honors programs. 
Liberal arts and four-year college students had a higher commitment to 
graduation, though two-year college students tended to report a higher 
commitment to the institution. 

The resu.lts, overall, indicate that patterns of student integration do 
differ significantly across institi^onal types, even after differences in 
personal, background characteristics have been removed. 

An examination of Table 9 indicates five academic and social 
integration variables for which the overall set of interaction terms was 
significant and which increased the explained variance by more than two 
/\ percent (Table 9). Tt)e interaction terms associated with four of those 

interaction measures contributed to a significant increase in . These 
r2 increases were frequently substantial relative to the variance 
explained by the main effects* The specific interaction terms that met 
all the criteria for significance outlined earlier are summarized in 
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Table 10, along with the slope of the regression equation associated with 
each institutional type. Table 10, then, reports how personal 
characteristics are related to social and academic integration 
differently across institutional typfes after all systematic differences 
in main effects (personal charcteri sties and institutional differences) 
have been removed. 



Place Tables 9 and 10 about here 
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Examination of the significant interaction terms (Table 10) indicates 
that students* personal characteristics are more often differentially 
related to social than to academic integration across institutional 
^types. (The notable exception within the academic integration measures 
was first semester gpa.) In particular the influence of age on social 
integration differed by institutional type. Younger students had the 
fewest convers^ions with peers and the least participation in informal 
social act ivi ties^ when they were in four-year commuter colleges. They 
engaged in the greatest number of peer conversations and informal social 
activities when in a liberal arts or university setting. Older students, 
on the other hand, tended to have more conversations with faculty in a 
community college setting, more conversations with peers and 
participation in informal social activities in the four-year commuter 
college setting. 

Students from low SES backgrounds tended to have the most informal 
social contact with faculty in the four-year commuter college setting; 
high SES students tended to have the most contact in uniV^ersity settings. 
This relationship may serve to compensate for the influence of age in 
studignt-facul ty contact. For example, low SES students in university 
settings are apt to have more contact with faculty^ \f the students are 
older. Comming from a low SES background might offset the influence of a 
student being younger in predicting the likelihood of student" faculty 
social contact in a four-year commuter college. 

Students majoring in applied areas of study had the most conversations 
with peers when they were in four-year commuter colleges, the fewest when 
in liberal arts colleges. Similarly, high levels of achievement need 
were related to more conversations with peeVs in two-year and liberal 
arts college settings. Again, these factons might serve to compensate 
fbr each other. For example, a high achi-evement need might result in a 
liberal arts college student majoring in an applied area of study to / 
engage in more conversations with peers. I 

Students with high affiliation needs were most apt to participate in / 
informal social activities on campus if they were in two-year or four- * 
year commuter institutions, least apt tojU^n a predominantly residential 
college or university. High affiliation needs, then may compensate for 
age. As mentioned earlier, younger students engaged in more informal / 
social activities in a residential college or university setting. On the 
other hand, low affiliation needs in older students in a liberal arts / 
college environment may work together to accentuate a low level of soc'ial 
integration. If that student also is majoring in an applied area, the 
problem is further accentuated. / 
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Libe|{"al arts majors reported the highest first semester gpa^s when 
they were enrolled in two year colleges, they reported the lowest when in 
a liberal arts college setting. One explanation might be that the 
liberal! arts majors in community colleges tend to be those students who 
hope t/o eventually transfer to a four-year college and who, as a 
consequence, place particular emphasis on earning high grades in order to 
get admitted elsewhere. 

Question 4: ( concerning the extent to which differences in students' 
1 evejls of social and academic involvement accounted for differences iji 
retehtion>ate across institutional types 

/ 

,Table 11 summarizes the regression analyses conducted to address 
question 4 of the project. As the Table indicates, with differences in 
student background traits held constant the set of dummy variables 
rej)resenting institutional type explained a small (.01857) but 
sl-ati stical ly reliable portion of variance in persistence/withdrawal 
decisions. Similarly with both background traits and institutional type 
t/aken into account measures of involvement and commitment explained an 
additional significant increment (.12250) of variance in 
persistence/withdrawal behavior. However, as further indicated in Table 
11, the contribution of the institutional type dummy variables remained 
significant even when the involvem^t and commitment variables were also 
included in the equation (unique contribution) . 

Thus, while variations in involvement and commitments explain a 
portion of persistence/withdrawal behavior consistent with the results of 
other multi-institutional studies (e.g. Munro, 1981), they do not 
totally account for institutional differences in persistence rates. Thus 
differences in institutional involvement and commitment do not totally 
explain why some types of institutions have higher persistence rates than 
others. Such differential persistence rates, then, may be attributable 
to factors other than just the extent to which a student becomes involved 
in the social and academic systems of an institution. Differences in the 
kinds of students enrolled (such differences being manifest along 
different dimensions than those measured in this study) may be important 
factors in accounting for varying persistence/withdrawal rates. 

Additional Analyses 

^Results of analyses to answer question 1 ^(concerning the general 
predictive validity of the Tinto model across institutional types) 
indicated that institutional commitment ^nd commitment to the goal of 
graduation were the most consistent predictors of persistence. Thus, if 
these variables have the most Consistent direct effects on persistence, 
an important issue concerns those dimensions of academic and social 
involvement which influence institutional and goal commitment in 
different institutions. To address these issues an additional series of 
regression analyses was conducted for each institutional type with 
institutional and goal commitment as the dependent measures. The 
independent variables were student background characteristics and the 
academic and social integration measures. 

Table 12 presents the partial correlations for each academic/social 
integration measure with the influence of student background 
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characteristics held constant. Table 13 presents the results of the 
separate regression analyses for each institional type. 

Place Tables and 12 and 13 about here 



As shown in Table 13 the total s for alj analyses were significant 
at p < .05. For the residential university sample five measures of 
social and academic involvement had signifjc^ant regression weights with 
either institutional or goal commitment. E)/pected second semester 
6. P. A., participation in honors programs, dating frequency, number of 
friends on campus and number of weekends sf^ent on campus were all 
positively and significantly associated with institutional commitment. 
Expected second semester 6. P. A., participation in special skills 
programs, living on campus, amount of informa.l social activity and number 
of weekends spent on campus each had significant positive regression 
coefficients with commitment to the goal of graduation. 

In the liberal arts and two-year commuter samples only two 
social/academic integration variables had signi f icant regression weights 
with the commitment measures. In the liberal arts sample frequency of 
faculty contact to discuss academic topics and friendships had 
significant, positive associations with institutional commitment, while 
frequency of faculty contact (academic topics) and informal social 
activity had positive regression weights with goal commitment. In the 
two-year commuter sample expected second-semester 6. P. A. and 
participation in honors programs were significantly and positively 
associated with institutional commitment. Academic, intellectual 
activity was positively associated with goal commit.^ent, while informal 
social activity had a negative regression weight. 

\ 

In the four-year commuter sample number of weekends spent on campus 
was positively associated with institutional commitment while expected 
second semester academic achievement was significantly associated with 
commitment to the goal of graduation. 



CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Question ji: ( concerning the general predictive val idi ty of the Tinto 
model across different types of institutions 
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If one considers the evidence strictjy from the perspective of thQ 
residential university and liberal arts college samples, the findings are 
generally consistent, both with the theoretical expectations of the Tinto 
model, and previous research focusing on the predictive validity of the 
model. With differences in background characteristics and personality 
orientations he'^d constant , ^ freshman persisters (versus voluntary 
withdrawals) in both residerjtial university and liberal arts samples were 
significantly more involvedlin non-classroom interaction with faculty 
members focusing on both int^ellectual/academic and social/personal 
topics. The latter finding is consistent with previous evidence reported 
by Pascarella and Terenzini ^1977), Rossmann (1957), Spady (1971), and 
Terenzini and Pascarella (19?^) concerning the influence of informal 
contact with faculty on freshman year persistence. 
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The pattern of freshman persisters being more involved in the life of 
the institution t.han voluntary Vitndrawals was even more pronounced at 
residential institutions. With background traits held constant, 
residential university ^persi sters (versus withdrawals) were more likely 
to live on campus, to spend more weekends on campus and to be involved in 
more informal social activity with peers. 

If the general pattern that emerges from the residential university 
and liberal arts samples is one of persisters being more involved'and 
integrated into the social/interpersonal fabric of the institution than 
withdrawals*, a notably different pattern emerges when the two-year 
/ commuter sample is considered. With background traits and personality 
orientations held constant, persisters in the two-year commuter sample 
/ had significantly less informal contact with both faculty and peers than 

^ did the voluntary withdrawals. (For the four-year commuter trample, 

individual dimensions of social involvement or integration were only 
weakly associated wi4:h persistence/withdrawal decisions.) _ 

This pattern would seem to run counter to intuition as well as to the 
theoretical expectations of Tinto's model. However, it may simply 
\ reflect the fact that withdrawal from two-year commuter colleges is 

sometimes a matter of transfer to more traditional four-year, residential 
institutions rather than simply the result of low levels of academic or 
social integration. Such institutions, particularly if they are 
residential, may provide substantially greater opportunities for non- 
classroom interaction with both faculty and other students than are 
afforded in two-year commuter colleges. Consistent with this conclusion, 
perhaps, is the fact that voluntary withdrawals from the two-year college 
sample had significantly higher levels of affiliation needs than did 
persisters. Furthermore, as might be expected, level of affiliation 
needs had sLibstantial positive correlations, not only with frequency of 
informal contact\with faculty, but also with frequency of informal 
contact with peers to discuss academic/intellectual and social/personal 
topics. (The correlations ranged from .18 and .26, and were all 
signi f icant at p < .05) . 

At first glance the above differences in patterns of interactions with 
faculty and peers suggest a significant level of interpersonal 
involvement X institutional type interaction in the Tinto model. One is 
tempted to conclude that the influence on persistence of a major 
component of Tinto's model (extent of informal interaction with faculty 
and other students) varies significantly, and perhaps even in direction, 
across different institutional types. Such a conclusion, however, may 
not be justified given the fact that for the two-year institution the 
dependent variable may r4l/f)sct substantial transfer, as well as 
withdrawal b.ehavior. Unfortunately, it was not possible to separate 
these two categories in the CHOICE data. Had it been possible, it is 
entirely likely that the findings for persisters versus those withdrawing 
completely (rather than transfering) would have been more consi stetf*^/ith 
Tinto's th^eoretical expectations. 

Results of the setwise multiple regression analyses indicated that the 
R2 increase due to the set of involvement and commitment variables varied 
from 13.0% to 18.4%.- These results seem quite consistent with those 
reported in other multi-institutional validations of the Tinto model 
(e.g., Munro, 1981). Only a very few of the involvement or commitment 
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variables had a unique or direct influence on voluntary persistence/ 
withdrawal decisions, when the influence of background characteristics 
and all other involvement or commitment measures was taken into account. 
Of these, institutional commitment had the most consistent positive 
influence on persistence across samples. Only in the two-year commuter 
institution sample did institutional commitment fail to have a 
significant positive regression weight with persistence. This perhaps 
suggests that degree of commitment to the institution plays a 
significantly less important role in the persistence/withdrawal decisions 
of two-year commuter students than of students in four-year institutions. 

In terms of identifying potentially manipulable variables which have 
direct, unique effects on voluntary persistence/withdrawal decisions, the 
results of the r?in-effects multiple regression analyses (Table 5) are 
generally disappointing.' Only in the residential university sample were 
variables found with significant positive regression weights with 
freshman persistence which a>e also potentially manipulable: 
participation in career counseling programs and residing on-campus 
(versus living off-campus).. 

Chickering (1969) has argued that forming a sense of "career identity" 
is a significant developmental task for undergraduate' students. The 
findings of this study suggest, further, that 'providing institutionally 
sponsored programs which may assist students In addressing this important 
developmental task is a potentially significant means by which a 
student's level of institutional integration rr.ay be enhanced. 

Given Chickering 's (1974) finding that residential students are " 
significantly more involved in the intellectual, social and cultural life 
of an institution than are commuters, the present finding that living on 
campus has a unique, positive association with persistence is perhaps not 
surprising. In the primarily residential university sample, residing on 
campus may, in fact, function to some extent as a proxy variable for 
level of social and academic involvement. For example, residing on 
campus had correlations of ,18 and .32 with participation in 
extracurricular programs and extent of informal social activity with 
peers, respectively . 

The fact that residential students were significantly more likely to 
persist than commuters, even with differences in their levels of 
involvement and commitment held constant, however, suggests that living 
on campus may have a positive influence on persistence not totally 
explainable by the higher levels of social or academic involvement linked 
with residential living. Just what influence residential living may 
contribute beyond the extent to which it fosters increased participation 
in the social or academic systems of the institition is not clear from 
the present data. (One possible explanation, however, is that the 
measures employed to assess social and academic involvement may not 
adequately tap Tinto's constructs.) Nevertheless, it would seem that 
residential living (in its various forms) is a potentially powerful 
mechanism whereby universities may be able to positively influence not 
only levels of involvement in the social and cultural life of the 
institution, but also persistence at the institution. 

Analyses* conducted to investigate the influence^of high levels of 
overall academic and social involvement on persistence, institutional 
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commitment and commitment to the goal of graduation suggested some 
interesting patterns of differences across institutional types. Not 
surprisingly, perhaps, level of composite social involvement had a 
somewhat stronger positive influence on both institutional commitment and 
persistence for the residential university and liberal arts samples than 
for the computer institution samples. Indeed, inthe commuter samplej 
cWp^slT^l'evel^^oT soTfal' invlH vemenT'was^h^^^ signi'fTcantly re'Tated to 
persistence or either of the commitment measures. 

Such a finding perhaps simply reflects the fact that commuter 
' institutions may provide significantly fewer facilities and opportunities 
for social/interpersonal involvement than do residential institutions 
(Chickering, 1974). In the present study this is suggested by a tendency 
for the combined residential university and liberal arts. samples to h,ave 
significantly higher (p< .01) scores on the composite social involvement 
"scale than the combined commuter institution samples, even when 
differences in student background characteristics are taken into account. 
To the extent that significantly fewer opportunities for such involvement 
exist at commuter institutions, there may be less of a likelihood that 
differences in overall social involvement are of 'sufficient magnitude to 
influence commitment to the institution and, thereby persistence. 

Conversely, composite academic involvement (though not significantly 
. .associated with persistence in any sample) had significant association 
with institutional commitment in both the two- and four-year commuter 
samples, hut not the residential university or liberal arts samples. 
This finding for the commuter iristitutions is seemingly at odds with 
Tinto*s theoretical expectation that institutional commitment is most 
directly influenced by social integration while academic integration most^ 
.directly influences commitment to graduHion. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the composite academic Involvement scale also included 
measures of a student* s informal interactions with faculty and student 
peers focusing on academic and career oriented topics. Thus, in contrast 
to students attending residential or liberal arts colleges, social 
interaction may pgsitively influence institutional commitment for 
commuter student only if it tends to focus on their immediate academic or 
vocational interests. Consistent with such a conclusion, perhaps, is the 
fact that the commuter institutions tended to have a significantly (p< 
.001) greater percentage of students majoring in applied or 
preprofessional fields (68.6%) than did the combined residential 
university and liberal arts samples (60.35S)- 

In the residential and liberal arts institutions academic involvement 
was, as hypothesized by Tinto, most consistently associated with 
commitment to the goal of graduation. Indeed, the ways in which both 
commposite involvement measures appeared to influence commitment and 
persistence variables was more congruent with Tinto's model in the six 
residential and liberal arts institutions than in the five commuter 
schools. 

Question 2: ( concerning the interaction of student traits X level s of 
social and academic involvement 

Perhaps the most interesting and important results of this study are 
the findings which suggest that the influence on persistence of 
• individual involvement and commitment variables is not independent of 
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student background characterist j'cs or of other social and academic 
experiences during the f reshmanVyear. The addition to the prediction 
equation of cross-product terms which assessed the differential influence 
of various dimensions of social and academic integration increased the 
explained variance 10.3% for the residential university sample, 8.9%' for 
the liberal arts samples and 5.2% for the two-year commuter sample, for 
the residential university and liberal arts samples this represented over 
a third of the total explained variance, and approximately two-thirds of 
that explained by the individual involvement and commitment variables. 

These results are generally consistent with previous single 
institution validations of the Tinto model by Bean (1981) and Pascarella 
* and Terenzini (1979). Jhey clearly suggest that institutional 

persistence/ withdrawal decisions during the freshman year are, the result 
of a complex interaction of different influences. Attempting to fully 
understand this complexity with the s-imple main-effects or additive model 
may conceal nearly as much as it reveals. In short, future 
investigations which attempt to- validate the Tinto model on either single 
or multiple institutional samples may welhnegd to consider interactions 
among various components of the model if they are to fully capture what 
may be a particularly complex pattern of social-psychologicdl 
relationships. * ^ 

The most consistent pattern of interaction effects wats found in the 
residential university sample. Eight of 13 significant interactions 
could be generally described as compensatory. Residing on campus and 
involvement in academic/intellectual activities, for example, had their 
most pronounced, positive influence on persistence for students at the 
lowest levels of affiliation needs and socioeconomic status, 
respectively. As the levels of these last two variables increased, 
living on campus and involvement in academic/intellectual activities, 
respectively, became less important considerations in voluntary 
persistence/withdrawal decisions. 

A similar pattern was found for six interactions among different 
measures of involvement and commitment. Of those, perhaps the most 
interesting in terms of potentially "inf 1 uenc^ble** variables were the 
interactions involving relationships with peers and faculty. Two general 
measures of social involvement with peers, participation in 
extracurricular activity and extent of informal social activity with 
peers, had their strongest^ positive influence on persistence for 
students at the relatively lowest levels of commitment to the institution 
and commitment to the goal of graduation, respectively. Thus, it would 
appear that, in terms of positive influence on persistence, extensive 
social interaction with peers during the freshman year tended to 
compensate for both low levels of commitment to the, institution and to 
the goal of college graduation. 

Similarly it would appear that ^igh levels of social integration (as 
indicated by extent of informal social interaction with peers) tended to 
compensate for low levels of academic integration (as indicated by extent 
of informal contact with faculty focusing on academic/intellectual 
issues), and vice versa. This latter finding, in particular, replicated 
the earlier findings of Pascarella and Terenzini (1979) and provides 
reasonably clear support for Tinto's hypothesis of a mutually 
compensatory relationship between social and academic integration. 
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If a student*s levels of involvement with peers and faculty are 
important compensatory influences on freshman persistence, then an 
important consideration would be those institutional programs and 
policies which incrase the likelihood that such involvement will occur. 
It would seem that such policies fall largely within the domain of the 
student affairs staff. How student affairs professionals fashion the 
various activities and programs they administer to increase the 
likelihood of informal interaction with peers and faculty may, thus, have 
an important influence on the persistence of students who might otherwise 
withdraw from the institution. 

While informal relationships with peers and faculty may have a 
significant compensatory influence on freshman persistence in the 
residential institution sample, an accentuating influence was indicated 
for interactions involving participation in academic honors programs. 
Participation in such programs was most important in positively 
influencing the persistence of students with relatively high levels of 
institutional commitment. Thus, while participation in academic honors 
programs was not significantly associated with persistence for students 
in general, it nevertheless became an important factor which even further- 
reinforced the likelihood of persistence for those students with high 
levels of institutional commitment. 

Question 3: ( concerning variations i_n patterns of social and academic 
involvement at di f ferent kinds of institutions 

.After controlling for differences in student characteristics, patterns 
of student involvement in the academic and social life of their college 
differed significantly by institutional type. The three functions 
together explained 46 percent, or nearly half, of the variation among 
col lege" types. In general, the first function arrayed institutional 
types by institutional size — two year college to university. As college 
size increased, students* social life tended to center more on campus 
sponsored and/or campus based social activities. This may reflect the 
greater number of social opportunities available in larger "institutio.is. 

While involvement in campus social activities increased with 
institutional size, informal contact with faculty focusing on either 
social or academic matters tended to decrease. This negative 
relationship is consistent with previous findings by Wilson (1975), Eddy 
(1959), and Jacob (1957) (see Pascarella, 1980). In part, this pattern 
may reflect the assignment of teaching responsibilities in universities; 
freshmen may be taught primarily by graduate assistants arid^'encounter 
facuKy only in large lecture situations. Chickering (1969) suggests the 
low level of contact is a matter of the number of persons for a given 
setting exceeding the opportunities for active interpersonal 
participation. 

The second function distinguished commuter from predominant^^y non- 
commuter institutions. Students in residential institutions tended to be 
higher in both academic and social integration. While commuter students 
(particularly in four-year commuter colleges) appeared to be less 
involved in campus based academic activities, they y/ere not necessarily 
less interested in intellectual or academic activities, as evidenced by 
the extent of their participation in such activities. Integration, on 
this function, appears to be tied to physical proximity, e.g., 
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opportunity to participate. 

The third dimension distinguished four-year colleges (liberal arts and 
commuter) from other types of institutions. Four-year college students 
participated more in the social life of their college — more 
conversations with peers, more social contact with facutly. Moreover, 
they had more informal contact with faculty on academic matters than 
their counterparts in two year institutions. 

Across the three functions, the primary differences among institutions 
was the extent of student participation in the social aspects of campus 
life. The magnitude of the univariate F's at the conclusion of the 
analysis indicates that the greater importance of social integration is 
more than a matter of that \ariable set having been entered prior to the 
academic set. Overall, two-year college students appeared to be least 
socially integrated, university students most socially integrated, with 
four-year commuter co'l^lege students falling in between (more socially 
integrated than two-year students, less than university students). As 
expected from Tinto (.1975). high levels of social integration were paired 
with greater institutional commitment, lower levels with greater 
cpmmitment to graduation. 

After personal characteristics and differences in social integration 
were removed from the analysis, students differed significantly in their 
level of academic integration across institutional types. Liberal arts 
college students were most involved in the academic life of their 
institution, four-year commuter college students least involved, with 
ty/o-year college students more similar to four-year commuter college 
students. 

The magnitude of the differences in student integration across 
institutional types in combination with the personal characteristics 
associated with particular dimensions of integration have important 
implications for educational planning. Several of the findings are 
already well known to college administrators on a more intuitive level. 
First, the findings highlight the potential plight of students who differ 
in some important way from the dominant clientele of their institution, 
for example, the person who commutes from home to a primarily residential 
college or the person from a particularly low SES background enrolled in 
a liberal arts college. These indi viduals may experience difficulty 
engaging in the social life of the college or finding much personal 
satisfaction in the dominant social environment of'^their institution. 
Administrators may need to develop special opportunities and programs for 
such individual s. 

Closely related are the implications this study has for a collegers 
responses to incoming transfer students, particularly as they transfer 
across institutional types. The predominant pattern pf social and 
\_academic integration that characterizes a community college, for example, 
is significantly different from the patterns of participation that ^ 
describes integration in a liberal arts college or univeristy. Moreover, 
transfer students are apt to enter an environment in which classmates who 
started in the institution as freshman have alraady been substantially 
socialized. As suggested, however, many colleges have considerable 
experience with these groups of students; and, in most colleges, the 
number of such students is small, they do not compete with the 
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predominant behavior patterns on campus. This may not be the case in the 
future. * 

The overall decline in the number of traditional age college-bound 
students is forcing many colleges to seek new clienteles and to reach out 
to non-traditional markets. Hence, many liberal arts colleges are 
actively recruiting adult students; others are implementing new majors in 
more vocationally oriented areas. A number of colleges have initiated 
programs that involve high school students in college classes, while 
others are reaching to further geographical areas through more aggressive 
use of extention programs. In responding to the threat of shrinking 
enrollments, colleges have tried to expand their clientele, expand their 
program, or do some combination of both. 

These analyses suggest that these different groups may respond to 
campus social and academic opportunities in different ways. Colleges, 
then, need to prepare for the different social and academic needs of the 
new students they attract and fcr the different manner in which these 
students may relate to the institution. For example, this study suggests 
that as colleges recruit older students, they will find these students 
less inclined to participate in campus based social and extracurricular 
activities, and that this tendency will be most marked in a university 
setting. The Carnegie Commission (1980) predicts that one of the largest 
applicant pools in the next 20 years will be ethnic minorities, many of 
whom will come from lower SES backgrounds. Results of this study suggest 
that students from lower SES tended to have less social contact with 
faculty and other students, but be more apt to engage in conversations 
with faculty on academic matters, particularly if they have high 
achievement needs. As the range of students expands, the range of 
programming that will draw students into the life of the campus will also 
need to expand. Results oT this study suggest particular activities that 
might be attractive to students of different descriptions. At the same 
time, different preferences for involvement in campus life might 
contribute to a loss of cohesion in a campus environemnt, perhaps even to 
increased tension on campus as student groups find fewer of their 
preferences for social and academic activities in common. 

Beyond a concern for keeping students enrolled is the commitment of 
most college educators to provide for the personal and social development 
of students. The importance of college as a socializing organization has 
been widely documented (Clark and Trow, 1966; Feldman and Newcomb, 1969; 
Wheeler, 1966). Student behaviors, attitudes, and values are i-nfluenced 
through the interaction of students with the important agents of 
socialization within the campus environment— peers, faculty, 
administrators. This interaction occurs largely through student 
participaiton in formal and informal campus activities. Pascarella 
(1980) and Rossi (1966) both argue that individuals change in the 
direction of reducing the differences between themselves and the press of 
the interpersonal environment with which they interact. The groups with 
which the student interacts most are an important influence on the nature 
of the students* socialization and, in turn, on many aspects of their 
personal, non-intellective development during college. The patterns of 
students* social involvement in campus life observed in the present study 
suggest that colleges of different types may have different long term 
impacts on students* personal development through the socialization 
experiences they provide. These differences in socialization can be 
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explained in part by the personal characteristics of the students. 
However, even with those removed, college types differ in their net 
climate, or the overall interpersonal environment which the student 
encounters. ' >^ 

The amount of variance explained by the significant interaction terms 
is, for individual interactions, probably too small to have practical 
consequences for college administrators. However, these interactions do 
suggest some interesting patters of compensation and accentuation among 
variables. These patterns provide special pointers to student groups 
that may require special programatic efforts to draw them into campus 
life, for example, younger students with high affiliation needs in two 
year college settings or older students majoring in applied areas in a 
liberal arts college. The results of the significant interactions also 
tend to support and refine earlier claims about the special impacts of 
some college types. Most notably, a number of authors have argued that 
liberal arts colleges have a "particular potency" in encouraging student 
development (Jacob, 1957; Feldman and Newcomb, 1969). In the present 
study, liberal arts colleges appeared to foster particularly high levels 
of student-faculty contact on intellectual issues and, presumably, the 
positive outcomes of such contact (see Pascarella, 1980). However, the 
study also indicated that not all students wouVd benefit equally from 
this exposure. 

Question 4: ( concerning the extent to which di f ferences in students' 
levels of social and academic involvement accounted for di f ferences i_n 
retention rate across institutional types ) 

The results of these analyses suggested that, with differences in 
student background traits held constant^ type of institution attended was 
st.ill significantly related to level of persistence. Moreover, such 
institutional differences in persistence rates were not entirely 
exolanable by differences in levels of social and academic integration 
and involvement across institutions. Such results suggest that 
differential persistence rates across institutipnal types may be 
attributable to factors other than just the extent to which a student 
becomes involved in the social and academic systems of an institution. 
Thus, it would seem that differences in the characteristics of students 
enrolled (such differences being manifest along different dimensons than 
those measured in this study) may be significant factors in accounting 
for varying persistence/withdrawal rates. 

Addi tonal Analyses 

A series of additional analyses was conducted to identify those 
specific dimensions of social/academic integration significantly 
associated with institutional commitment and commitment to the goal of 
graduation from college. These analyses indicated some interesting 
differences across institutions in the patterns of social/academic 
involvement influencing commitment to the institution and commitment to 
the goal of graduation from college. 

Not surprisingly, expected academic achievement had a significant 

direct influence (i.e. a statistically significant regression weight) ^on 

either institutional commitment or goal commitment for three of the four 

samples. Beyond' this one variable, however, there was considerable 
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variability across institutions in those aspects of social/academic- 
involvement influencing commitments. 

■For the residential university sample involvement in various honors- 
type programs positively influenced commitment to the particular 
institution while participation in special skills programs had a 
positive, unique influence on commitment to college graduation. Thus, it 
would seem that provi son for these types of programs has potentially 
significant implications for positively influencing student commitment to 
the institution and to the goal of college graduation. Beyond these two 
academic involvement measures, however, various dimensions of involvement 
in the social system of the institution appeared to extensively influence 
institutional and goal commitment. Dating frequency, friends on campus 
and number of weekends spent on campus all positively influenced 
commitment to he institution. Living on-campus (versus living off- 
campus), number of weekends spent on-campus and involvement in informal 
socia.l activity positively influenced commitment to college graduation. 

The pattern of variables influencing institutional and goal 
commitments for the liberal arts sample focused much mere on a student^ s 
relationships with faculty. Frequency of informal, non-class contact 
with faculty focusing on intellectual or academic topics had a 
significant positive regression weight with both institutional and goal^ 
commitment. Thus, while informal contact with faculty did not have a 
significant direct influence on persistence (as shown by the lack of a 
significant regression weight in Table 5), it nevertheless appears to 
have an important indirect influence through its significant positive 
effect on institutional commitment. Institutional commitment, in turn, 
has a direct positive effect on persistence in the liberal arts sample. 

It is perhaps not surprising that extent of informal contact with 
faculty is significantly related to institutional and goal commitment. 
It is typically at small, private liberal arts colleges that such contact 
is not only the most extensive, but also has been show to have the 
greatest influence on student attitudes, values and general development. 
(In the present study the 'liberal arts sample had significantly, p< .01, 
more non-class contact with faculty than in the pooled samples from the 
other three institutional types. 

In the two-year commuter sample participation in honors programs was 
(as with the residential university sample) significantly and positively 
associated with insti tuti onaj commitment. However, as shown in Table 5, 
institutional co...mitment for" two-year commuter students was not 
significantly associated with persistence. Extent of involvement in 
academic/intellectual activity was positively associated with goal 
commitment, but, in contrast to the results from the residential and 
liberal arts samples, involvement in informal social activity had a 
negative association with commitment to college graduation. Thus, it 
would appear that certain patterns of social involvement function to 
influence commitment to graduation quite differently in four-year 
residential or liberal, arts institutions, than in two-year commuter 
schools. Perhaps such a finding suggests the extent to which the 
academic life of the commuter student is so clearly divorced from his or 
her social/cultural experience. 
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Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSISTERS AND WITHDRAWALS FOR EACH INSTITUTIONAL TYPE^ 



Institutional Type ' 


Freshman 
Persisters 


> 

Freshman 
Withdrawals 


Total 


Four- Year Residential Universities 


926 (84,3%) 


173 (15.7%) 


1099 


Private Liberal Arts 


352 (88.9%) 


44 (11.1%) 


396 


Two-Year Commuter Colleges 


317 (75.5%) 


105 (24.9%) 


422 


Four-Year Commuter Universities 


334 (81.6%) 


75 (18.4%) 


409 


Total Sample 


1929 (82.9%) 


397 (17.1%) 


2326 



^ Based on weighted sample estimates, numbers in parenthesis are percentages. 
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Table Z 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIDNS AND UNIVARIATE F-RATIDS FDR ALL INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Residential University 
Persisters Withdrawals 



Liberal Arts College 



Variables 



M 



SD 



H 



SD 



Persisters 
M SD 



Withdrawals 



M 



SD 



TwO'Year Contnuter 
Persisters Withdrawals 
M SD M SO 



Four-Year Conmuter 



Persisters 
M SD 



Withdrawals 



M 



SD 



Sex 


1.38 


.49 


1.35 


.51 


.63 


1.54 


.50 


1.50 


.51 


.26 


1.43 


.50 


1.32 


.47 


4.07 


1.37 


.49 


1.37 


.49 


.02 




1 07 


.34 


1 . 14 


.49 


6 . 15 


1.24 


.69 


1.16 


.37 


.52 


1.25 


.68 


1.26 


.62 




1.06 


.30 


1.08 


.27 


.22 


Secondary School Grades^ 


2.64 


1.31 


3.04 


1.52 


13.43 


2.90 


1.41 


3.52 


1.41 


7.22 


3.33 


1.65 


3.35 


1.62 


.01 


2.72 


1.40 


3.18 


1.31 


6.50 


Socio-economic Status 


8.35 


6.30 


7.57 


6.17 


2.41 


5.43 


4.85 


5.24 


4.66 


.06 


3.50 


3.66 


4.55 


3.93-^2.37 


- 5,78 


4.39 


5.58 


4.96 


.13 


Achievetnent N(i#ds^ 


m . 07 


? 07 


14.66 


? 07 


4.79 


14.61 


2.12 


14.37 


2.28 


.fi2 


14.23. 


2.14 


K,43 


2.11 


1.80 


14.34 


2.12 


14.08 


2.23 


1.42 


Affiliation Needs^ 


13.32 


1.87 


13.38 


1.86 


2.52 


13.31 


1.84 


13.43 


1.70 


.38 


13.58 


1.87 


13.07 


1.97 


7.16 


13.44 


1.82 


13.60 


1.30 


1.14 


Liberal Arts 


.41 


.49 


.32 


.47 


5.73 


.37 


.48 


.52 


.51 


3.48 


.27 


.44 


.27 


.44 


.00 


.34 


.48 


.44 


.50 


2.21 


Applied 


.38 


.48 


.44 


.50 


2.24 


.46 


.50 


.25 


.44 


6.77 


.44 


.49 


.50 


.50 


.83 


. 3/ 


An 

.49 




.HO 




First Semester 6.P,A. 


2.87 


.65 


2.67 


.65 


12.35 


2.74 


.69 


2.66 


.71 


.45 


2.85 


.69 


2.83 


.65 


.01 


2.81 


.65 


2.73 


.61 


1.06 


Expected Second 
Semester 6,P,A. 


3.D3 


.50 


2.85 


.54 


17.^7 


2.97 


.58 


2.78 


.65 


3.79 


2.99' 


' .59 


2.97 


.58 


.01 


^.95 


.47 


2.72 


.56 


14.28 


Academi c/ Intel lectual 
Activity 


28.38 


18.74 


25.35 


18.03 


3.84 


22.04 


18.18 


17.82 


9.46 


2.17 


25.43 


25.88 


22.80 


27.08 


.79 


22.04 


17,83 


22.37 


18.48 


.04 


Honors Program ^ 
Participation? 


3.86 


.40" 


3.89 


.35 


4.42 


3.90 


.36 


3.95 


.22 


.13 


3.94 


.24 


3.95 


.21 ' 


.00 


3.94 


.29 


3.94 


.28 


.04 


Special Skills . 
Program Participation 


5.79 


.52 


5.67 


.68 


18.10 


5.36 


.83 


5.27 


.76 


.36 


5.77 


.52 


5.73 


.56 


.02 


5.73 


.63 


5.66 


.71 


.73 


Faculty Contact: 
Academic Topics^ 


1.99 


.87 


2.18 


.83 


10.70 


1.80 


.72 


2. 01 


.74 


3.13 


1.96 


.75 


1.79 


.76 


4.06 


2.10 


.69 


2.08 


.69 


.11 


Peer Conversations: 
Academic Topics^ 


1.D6 


.36 


1.05 


.35 


.21 


1.11 


.43 


1.11 


.46 


.01 


l.?5 


.53 


1.14 


.45 


3.74 


1.15 


.41 


1.15 


.46 


^.07 
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Table 2 (continued) 

Heans, Standard Deviations And Univariate F-Ratlos ror All Independent Variables 



Residential University Liberal Arts College Two-Year Commuter Four-Year Conmater 

Persisters Withdrawals Persisters Withdrawals' Persisters Withdrawals , Perslsters Withdrawals 

Variables M SD M - SO n SD M SO H SD M SO F^ M SO M SO 



Career Planning 



Program Participation^ 


1.92 


.27 


1.97 


.18 


4.64 


1.92 


.27 


1.98 


.14 


1.98 


1.93 


.25 


1.94 


.24 


.20 


1.87 


.33 


1.93 


.26 


2.07 


Residence Status 


.90 


.30 


.75 


.43 


28.72 


.17 


.37 


.16 


.37 


.01 


.02 


.14 


.00 


.00 


2.18 


.06 


.24 


.03 


.18 


1.09 


Dating Frequency 


2.79 


1.10 


2.75 


1.29 


.07 


3.27 


1. 12 


3.27 


1 .28 


.00 


3.24 


1.18 


3.41 


1.13 


1.63 




1 OR 


J. 


1 OA 
1 .UD 


Q 0*5 


Friends on Campus 


2.23 


.90 


2.08 


.98 


3.25 


2.14 


.93 


1.84 


.77 


4.14 


2.33 


1.12 


2.14 


.91 


2.52 


2.27 


1.10 


1.93 


.91 


6.21 


Organized Extra- 
curricular Activity 


.51 


.28 


.61 


.30^ 


16.98- 


.68 


.30 


.83 


.27- 


9.30 


.74 


.30 


.77 


~ .29" 


.9 r 


~' :69 










"■731" 


~".T4^ 


.lo" 


nT3i 


Informal Social Activity^ 


.09 


.13 


.13 


.20 


14.52 


.16 


.23 


.21 


.25 


1.51 


.21 


.26 


.17 


.23 


2.04 


.20 


.26 


.15 


.19 


2.46 


Weekends Spent on Campus 
"friendship*' 


.33 


.22 


.43 


.26 


25.92 


.73 


.33 


•79 


.34 


.14 


.93 


.19 


.93 


.20 


.00 


.86 


.26 


.91 


.20- 


3:17 


3.14 


.70 


3.35 


.60 


12.06 


3.15 


.64 


3.33 


.56 


2.79 


3.17 


.65 


3.24 


.63 


.86 


3.16 


.63 


3.16 


.65 


.10 


Faculty Contact: 
Social /Personal 


:,Q2 


.89 


5.26 


.83 


16.10 


4.72 


1.03 


4.93 


.92 


1.44 


4.84 


1.03 


4.60 


1.27 


3.23 


5.10 


.82 


5.13 


.86 


,31 


Peer Conversations: 
Social/Personal 


1.02 


.34 


1.08 


.39 


4.25 


1.18 


.47 


1.18 


.44 


.01 


1.40 


.59 


1.21 


.53 


8.91 


1.21 


.45 


1.21 


.4/ 


,05 


Institutional Cownl tmsnt*' 


4.61 


1.48 


6.16 


1.93 


144.54 


4.23 


1.48 


4.93 


1.94 


45.88 


4.15 


1.48 


4.91 


1.62 


20.04 


4.67 


1.44 


4.75 


1.94 


30.02 


Conmltment to Graduation^ 


1.48 


.67 


1.81 


.93 


32.54 


1.45 


.65 


1.74 


.81 


7,21 


1.73 


.83 


2.54 


V.18 59.98 


1.63 


.76 


1.94 


.91 


9.31 



♦ p < .05 

*• Critical F-ratioatp < .05: Residential University = 3.85; Liberal Arts Cpllege^ = 3.87; TWo-Year Conttiuter Institutions = 3.86; 
Four-Year Commiter Institutions = 3.06. 

^ Scored in reverse. ; 
Reciprocals .used In constructing scales, thus scored In reverse. 
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Table 3 

PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EACH INDEPENDENT VARIABLE AND VOLUNTARY WITHDRAWAL DECISIONS^ 



Variable 



Kes 1 oenL 1 a i 
University 


L 1 uc f a 1 /\ 1 to 

Colleges 


Twn-Ypar 

Commuter , ' 


Fnur- Ypa r 

Commuter 


-.061* 


.018 


-.025 


-.006 


-.078* 


-^.061 


-.014 


-.155* 


-.040 


-.099 


-.036 


.015 


-.016 


.028 


n o 1 

.023 


-.UUo 


-.059 


.028 


-.045 


m /I 


.079* 


.114* 


-.109* 


-.013 


.033 


.013 


-.097* 


-.022 


.064* 


.073 


.002 


.U/D 


-.146* 


- .045 


- . UD'} 




-.021 


.022 


.UbD 


1 C9* 
. 1 OC^ 


-.056 


-.093 


n oo 

-.Ooo 


1 on 


.099* 


.150* ^ 


.045 


.063 


.104* 


.075 


-.048 


-.095 


.131* 


.081 


.018 


.079 


.102* 


.082 


.078 


-.007 


.077* 


.108* 


-.080* 


-.030 


.035 


.016 


.118* 


..024 


.340* 


.316* 


.189* 


.275* 


.145* 


.117* 


.359* 


.156* 



Firs't Semester G.P.A. 
txpected Second Semester G.P.A. 
ifAcademic/ Intellectual Activity 
Honors Program Parti cipation*^' 
.Special Skills Program Participation^ 
l^aculty Contact: Academic Topics^ 
Peer Conversations: Academic Topics^ 
Career Planning Program Participation 
ijesidenCe Status 
Dating (frequency 
Rriends |on Campus 

Organized Extracurricular Activity^ 
^Infonnal Social Activity^ 
Weekends Spent oh Campus 
Friendship 

Faculty Contact: Social Personal^ 
Peer Conversations:- Social Personal^ 
Institutional Commitment'^ 
Commitment to Graduation*^ 



*p<.05 

^Withdrawal Coded 2, Persistence Coded 1. Influence of all student background characteristics held constant. 
'^Scored in reverse. 

/Reciprocals used in constructing scales^ thus scored in reverse. 
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Table 4 



SETWISE REGRESSION ANALYSIS SUMMARIES 





Residential University 


Liberal Arts 


Colleqe 




Two-Year Cormiuter 






Four- Year 


Commuter 


Variable Set 


r2 


R^ 

Increase 


df F 


R^ 


Increase 


df F 




Increase 


• df 


F 


n 


Increase 


df F 


Backnround Variables 


.025 


.025 


8/1090 3.44* 


.046 


.046 


8/387 2.35* 


.033 


.033 


8/413 


1.75 


.dze 


.026 


8/400 1 .35 


Academic/Social Involveinent 


.089 


.064 


T7/1073 4.36* 


.098 


.052 


17/370 1.29 


.101 


.068 


17/396 


1.76* 


) 

^112 


.086 


17/383^ 2.20* 


Institutional/Goal 
Coflmitment 


.188 


.099 


2/1071 65.13* 


.176 


.078 


2/368 17.72* 


.2-17 


.116 


2/394 


29.00* 


.175 


.063 


2/381 14.32* 


Academic/Social Involvement 
+ Institutional/Goal 
Coninltment Variables 


.188 


.163 


19/1071 10.29* 


.176 


.130 


19/368 3.06* 


.217 


.184 


19/394 


4.87* 


.175 


.149 


19/381 3.61* 


Interactions 


.291 


.103 


20/1051 7.63* 


.265 


.089 


10/358 4.24* 


.269 


.052 


5/389 


5.47* 








R^ Total 


.291 




47/1051 9.19* 


.265 




37/358 3.49* 


.269 




32/389 


4.47* 


.175 




27/381 3.00* 



*p < .05 



Table 5 

UNSTAMDARDIZED REGRESSION WEIfiHTS FOR ALL MAIN EFFECTS VARIABLES 





Residential 


Liberal Arts 


Two-Year 


Four- Year 


Variabl es 


University 


Colleaes 


Commuter 


Commuter 




-.087 


-.020 


.002 


-.014 




021 


- 026 


-.014 


-.004 


ocLunud ry oLnuui viiavica 


.007 


.021 


-.002 


.022 


oOC 1 O-tCOnunii C otatUS 


- on? 

• \J\J c. 


- 001 


.009 


.001, 


Mi#n 1 eveiiRjn neecis 


009 


-.011 


-.003 


-.01,5 


MTTi nation iieeas 


009 


- 003 


-.028* 


.011 


-Lioera is Arts 




021 


.060 


.087 




.030 


-.078 


.048 


.016 


rirst semester u.k.m. 


• \JCQ 




••.027 


.065 


txpected Second bemester u.k.a. 


- . U 1 M 




00? 


- . 1 72* 


Academic/Intellectual Activity 


nnm 


- 0007 




.001 


Honors rrogram rarti cipaLi on ^ 


- 023 


-.022 


.024 


.005 


OpcU Icll Olvllld ilU^l ONI rul Liuiuauiuii 


-.058* 


.007 


-.036 


-.033 


C 

raClliLy V/OriLaCt. MLdQcmIL IU|iH<.o 




.012 


-.042 


-.008 


Pppv* fnnvpr^af* ion^ • Aradpmir ToDics 


.068 


.017 


-.031 


.020 


Career Plannina Pronram Parti cioati on 


.105* 


.034 


.003 


.035 


Rp*iif|pnrp ^fatii^i 

r\c9 1 upii\tfC <k^i«ui#u9 


-.123* 


-.037 


-.303 


-.039 


Datina Freouencv 


.005 


.008 


.013 


.037* 


Fripnd^ on CaitiDus 


-.0001 


-.015 


-.023 


-.033 


Oraani2pd Fyfracurricular Activity 


.041 


'.084 


.104 


.001 


C 

Tnfnrmal Snrial Activity 


.099 


.083 


.047 


.075 


lipp^onrlc ^DPni* nn CamDu^ 
nccrvCilUa opciic uil i/uiu^'uo 


.029 


.003 


.050 


.031 


Friendships'^ 


.037* 


.014 


.073* 


.018 


Faculty Contact: Social /Personal 


.006 . 


.005 


-.012 


-.022 


Peer Conversations: Social/Personal^ 


.011 


-.063 


-.102* 


-.023 


Institutional Commitment 


.067* 


.055* 


.023 


.062* 


Commitment to Graduation 


.035* 


.014 


■ .143* 


.017' 



♦ p < .05 

^ . ^ Scored in reverse, 
fcjv^^ c Reciprocals used in constructing scales, thus scored in reverse. 
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Table 6 



VARIANCE INCBEMENTS IN THE PREOICTIOfI OF PERSISTENCE, INSTITUTIONAL COMMITMENT AND 
COMMITMENT TO GRADUATION WITH COMPOSITE MEASURES OF ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT 



STEP VARIABLE SET 



Residential University Liberal Arts College 

PERSIST. INSTCOM. COMGRAO. PERSI5T. INSTCOM. COMGRAO. 



1 Background 

Variables (N= 8) 

/ ' 

2 / Composite Measures of 
/ Academic and Social 

/ Involvement (N = 2) 

/ Academic Involvement^ 
Social Involvement** 

3 Institutional/Goal 

Commitment (N= 2) 

Institutional 
Corrmi tment 

Commitment ^ 
to Graduation 



.025* 

.035* 
+.001^ 
+.032* 

.098* 
+.088* 
+ .003* 



.013 



.062* 



.029* .012* 
+.000 +.004* 
+.027* +.006* 



.046* 



.066* 



.05V 



.024* .013 .024* 
+.005 +.000 +.022* 
+.012* +.010* +.001 

.085* 
+ .076* 
+ .001 



Two-Year Commuter 



Four-Year Conmuter 



PERSIST. INSTCOM. COMGRAD. PERSIST. INSTCOM. tOMGRAD. 



.033 



.081* 



.063* 



.002 .033* ,002 

+.000 +.031* +.000 
-.002 -.001 -.001 

.133* 
+ .004 
+.094* 



.026 



353* 



.004^ .017* 
+ .003 +.017* 
-.001 -.000 

.074* 
+:053* 
+ .003 



• 104* 

.027* 
+ .014* 
-.001 



.158* .042* 



.074* 



.156* 



.079* .075* 



.168* 



.114* 



.065* 



.104* .070* 



.131* 



^Controlling for all variables entered on the same or previous steps. 

^Plus (♦) ormi,nus (-) indicates sign of beta weight with persistence. Coding: persistence = 1, withdrawal = 2; 
composite academic and social involvement scales coded* in reverse. ^ 

*p < .05 
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Table '/ 

SIGNIFICANT INTERACTION EFFECTS FOR 



Interaction 



Residential University 



1. 


Socioeconopi G Status (SES) x 
Academic/Intellectual Activity (AIA) 


5.14* 


2. 


Acnleveinent Needs lAtHrij x 
Residence (RES) 


10.23** 


3. 


bpBCIdl oKI 1 IS rrOr|ram rdrLl CipaLiOn \oorr) A 

Liberal Arts Major (LAM) 


13.49* 


A 

H. 


rriencismps iruoj x 
Liberal Arts Major (LAM) 


4.40* 


c 
D. 


oeconadry ocnooi uraaes voou; x 
Dating Frequency (DATE) 


7.71** 


Q • 


L»UiTVTi 1 LliK:i 1 L LU VlldUUuLIUII V^Viy A 

Institutional Commitment (IC) 


4.R3* 


■7 
/• 


rnenos on udinpus v^v/u^ a 
Institutional Commitment (IC) 


6.08* 


8. 


Coinnntnient to Graduation iLbj x 
'Informal Social Activity (ISA) 


5.12* 


9. 


First Semester Achievement (ACH) x 
Institutional Commitment (IC) 


9.15** 


10. 


Institutional Commitment (IC) x 
Organized Extracurricular Activity (OEA). 


8.76** 


n. 


Informal Social Activity (ISA) x 
Faculty Contact: Academic Topics (FCAT) 


9.43** 


12. 


Institutional Commitment (IC) x 
Honors Program Participation (HPP) 


10.03** 


' 13. 


Peer Conversations : Social Personal (PCSP) x 
Honors Program Participation (HPP) 


8.2R** 



o 4J 
ERIC 



THREE INSTITUTIONAL TYPES 



Enuation 





= .003(SES) 


- 


.002(AIA) 


+ 


.0002(SES X AIA) 


Y 


= .0008(ACHN) 


+ 


.122(RES) 


- 


.018(ACHN x r^tS) 


Y 


= -.033(SSPP) 


- 


.645 (LAM) 


+ 


.140(SSPP x LAM) 


Y 


= .059(FDS) 


- 


.645(LAM) 


- 


.060(FDS X LAM) 


Y 


= .187(SSG) 


+ 


.050 (DATE) 


- 


.016(SSG X DATE) 


Y 


= -.091 (CR) 


+ 


.287(10 


+ 


.020(00 X IC) 


Y 


= .108(F0C) 


+ 


.287(10 


- 


.015(F0C X IC) 


Y 


= - .091 (CR) 




.169(ISA) 


+ 


.161(Cfi X ISA) 


Y 


= .096(ACH) 


+ 


.287('IC) 




.029(ACH X IC) 


Y 


= .287(10) 




.249 (OEA) 


+ 


.061(IC X OEA) 


Y 


= -.169(ISA) 




.036(FCAT) 


+ 


.317(ISA X FCAT) 


Y 


= .287 (IC) 


+ 


.473(HPP) 




.050(IC X HPP) 


Y 


= 1.004(PCSP) 


+ 


.473(HPP) 




.253(PCSP X HPP) 



Table 7 (continued) 

Significant Interactions Effects For Three Insjtitutional Types 



Interaction 



Equation 



Liberal Arts College 

14. Institutional Commitment (IC) x 
Conmitment to Graduation (CR) 

15. Peer Conversations: Academic Topics (PCAT) x 
Liberal Arts Major (LAM) 



4.20* 



Y = -J50(IC) - .123(CG) ; + .036(IC x CG) 

Y = -.097(PCAT) - .267(LAM) + .191 (PCAT x LAM) 



Two-Year Comoiuter Institution 

16. Socioeconomic Status (SES) x 
Institutional Commitment (IC) 

17. Sex (SEX) X 

Commitment to Graduation (CG) 



10.69** Y = -.038(SES) / .021(IC) + .011(SES x IC) 
7.26** Y = .398(SE^/ + .310(CG) - . 118(SEX x CG) 



*p < .05 
**p<.01 

^Degrees of freedom: Residential University = 1/1051; Liberal Arts 'tollege 1/358; Two Year Commuter Institution 
1/389; all main-effects and other interactions held constant* / 



b 



Controlling for all main effects and all other interactions; Constant: Residential University = -1.42; Liberal 
Arts College = 2 JO; Two- Year Commuter Institution = 1.70. 
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Voluntary Withdrawal (Coded 2) versus Persistence (Coded 1). 
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Table B 

Oitcriminant Analysio of Academic and Social Integration Across Institutional Typei 



8ourc< of Variation 



Partial 
Multivariate 

F of 
variable get 



Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 



degrees Univeriate F 

of Significance at Conclusion Function Function Function 
Ireedom level of Analysis 1 f i 



^0 

ERIC 



Personal Characteristics 19.1 
Sex 
Age 

SES 

Achievement Orientation 

Affiliation 

High School CPA 

Major: Liberal Arts 

Applied Studies 

General Studios 

Social Integration 22.4 

Informal contact with 
faculty: Social/Personal 

Informal contact with 
other students I Social/ 
Personal 

Participation in organized 
student extracurricular 
activities 

Participation ig informal 
. J social activity 

Friendships 

Average number of dates 
each month 

Number of best friendo 
on campus 



8, 



.001 



15, 



• 001 



13.6 


.09 


-.44 


-.20 


10.5 


-.07 


-.35 


.27 


48.4 


-.45 


-.04 


.11 


11.4 


-.05 


.44 


-.04 


6.8 


-.16 


.07 


.17 


10.5 


1 Q 

• lo 


« 


25 


9. 5 


.06 






7.5 


.19 


-•14 


.17^ 


0.0 


.00 


.00 

• 


«00 


• 

23.4 


♦ -.38 


.24 


-.22 


9.9 


. .25 


.07 


.09 


55.0 


.51 


-.03 


-.24 


16.7 


.23 


.24 


-.36 


1.1 


-.06 


-.11 


-.01 


13.3 


.22 


-.07 


-.27 


5.2 


.12 


.19 


.05 



Ca3 
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Table B continued 

ctsis ■ ■ a saflcn ■ ■ ■ a MsstsB azsM esK SI B 3 =t X an ■ 



flourca of Variation 



Partial 
Multivariate 
F of ' 
variable set 



degrees 
of ^ ' 
freedom 



significance 
level 



Academic Integration 16.4 

Firat aemeatcr freshman GPA 

Expected GPA for aecond 
aemeater freshman year 

Academic/Intellectual 
Activity 

Informal contact with 
faculty; Academic Issues 

Peerconvcraatigns: 
Academic topics 

Honors program parti- 
cipation 

\ Special akills program 
participation 

Career planning program 
participation 



Cownitment 



17M 



Institutional commitment 
Commitment to graduation^ 
Group Centroida 
' Univeraitiea 

Liberal Arta Colleges 
Four-year Commuter Colleges 
Two-year Colleges 



23, 



.001 



25, 



• 001 



Univariate F 
at Conclusion 



Standardized Discriminant 

Function Coefficients 
function function function 
1 2 3 



1.5 


-.07 


.02 


.09 


8.2 


• 08 


-.14 


;33 


9.8 


-.11 


.17 


.33 


3.06 


-.08 


.22 


.11 


1.7 


.08 


.10 


.02 


5.2 


-.00 


. -.76 


-.62 


7.3 


-.04 


.95 


.48 


2.2 


.05 


-.18 


.24 


16.6 


-.25 


.06 


-.27 


40.7 


• 33 


.46 


.34 




-.80 


.00 


.i5 




.30 


-.56 


-.22 




• .03 


.37 


-.47 




.85 


.12 


.26 



ERIC 



« Th««e variable, were entered in the analysis rccipricals, hence, the scale has been reversed, e.g., a lower 

score indicates a higher level of participation. 
^ Theaa varlablea were reverse scaled: l^high, 4-low 



4^ 
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\ 



Table 9 

Suntnary of Regresiion Analyses to Predict Academic 



and Social Integration' 




Informal contac^ with faculty: 
^ Social/Perecnal . 

Informal contact with othej 
students : Social/Personal 

Participation in organized 
student ex||racurricular 
activities 

Participation in informal 
social^ activity 

Friendships 

Average number of dates each 
month 

Number of best friends on 
campus 

Academic Integration 

First semester freshman GPA 

Expactsd GPA for second 
^semester of freshman year 



.042 
.134 

.094 

.135 
• 026 

.078 

.016 

.001 
.019 



ERLC 



Academic/Intellectual activity .024 

informal contacj with faculty: 
Academic Issues •^48 

Peer conversations: Academic 
Topics^ -055 

Honors program participation .008 



12.6* 
44.7* 

30.1* 

45.0* 
7.8* 

24--,5* 

4.8* 

1.9 

5.6* 
7.1* 

14.5* 

16.8* 
2.3** 



.057 



.163 



12.65* 



41.2^ 



,162 • 40.6^ 



.168 
.027 

.101 

.022 

.008 

.030 
.037 

.068 



42.5* 
6.0* 

23.7* 

4.8* 

1.63 

6.57* 
8.0* 

15.3* 



.069 15.5* 
,017 3.55* 



12.82* .078 



28.41* 



5.68* 

9.15* 
11.10* 



12.26* 
7.50* 



.181 



20.70* .117 



5.00* .041 



.026 

.046 
.053 



17.53* .085 



.090 
.035 



5.5^ 



14.5* 



66.25* .173 13.7* 

32.35* .191 15.4* 
,83 .031 2.12* 



8.7* 



2.8* 



6.06* 

6.45* 
2.34* 



2.18* 



2.71* 



1.74** i:79* 

J. 18* 
3.66* 



2.23* 



5V 



45» 



Table ^ continued 



„„^^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm»mmmmmmmmmMmmmamamKmKtzmxmmmxzMzimKtMmaMMisa^mt*naKm9ZMsxTrxm 

After Entry of After Entry of After Entry of 
Personal Institutional F of Interaction F for 
Characteristics Types Change Tgrms Change 
Dependant Variable Rl__L 5! I IIL^ B 1 ilLJ_ 

SP^^H 'l^^^^* P"^^""* mo . .05. 4.89* 9.15* .039 2.68 



apecXOX VIMXJ.* ^/JL^ytain . -.^j. 

p«ticipation .012 3.4* .023 4.89* 9.15* .039 

Career plannir 
participation 



career plunnlng program ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 3 24,* .023 1.81* 1.48 



a 



For all analyaes, degree, of freedom after entry of personal characteristics are 8,2315, after entry of institu- 
tional type are 11,2311? and after the entry of the interaction terms 35,2288. 



- p >.01; ** - > -05 



^ The Fratio reported here is the univariate F at the conclusion of the analysis 
^ Significance of change in was computed only for sets of interaction terms accounting for an additional 2 percent 
of the variance. 
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Table 10 

B Heights A»«ooi«ttd Kith Significant Interaction Effects of Personal Characteristics X Institutional 

Types to Predict Academic and Social Integration 



Liberal 



py tndent Variable 



Personal 

Characteristic 



University 



S ocial Integration 

Conversations with facultyt 
social 



Conversations with peers t 
social/personal 



Participation in Infonral 
social activities 



First semester freshman GPA 



SES 
age 

applied 
age 

achieveirent 
orientation 



-.02 
.22 

-.04 
.25 

-.003 



affiliation needs .02 
applied -♦OS 
age •IS 
Lib arte -.13 



4 Year 
Coirmuter 
College 



.01 
.00 

-.08 
.04 

.01 

.03 
-.02 
.01 
.01 



College 



-.002 
.09 

.007 
.22 

.03 

.02 
.03 
.15 
-.30 



2 Year 
Colleges 



-.004 
-.17 

-.03 
.15 

.04 

.03 
-.05 
.11 
.12 



* Variable corputed as a recipricalf hence scale is reversed. 



ERIC 
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Table 11 



STEP 



REGRESSION ANALYSIS SUMMARIES (POLLED SAMPLE- 
DEPENDENT MEASURE: PERSISTENCE/WITHDRAWAL) 



VARIABLE SET 



^SETWISE 
R'^ INCREASE 



OF 



P 5 UNIQUE 

R*^ INCREASE 



DF 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Background Variables .01378* .01378 



Institutional Type .03235* .01057 



Academi c/Soci al 
Involvement and 
Commitment 

Variables .15485* .12250 



8/2317 4.05* 



3/2314 14.81* 



.01378 



.01393 



8/2317 4.05* 
3/2295 12.62* 



19/2295 17.51* 



.12250 



19/2295 17.51* 



*p < .05 
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Table 12 


<> 

* 






I 

e 

1 










• 

* 






Means, Standard Oeviations » and Partial Correlations 


a 














— '— ^ — — ~ — — — — — — 


Residential University 


Liberal Arts Collojie 


two-Year Conmuter 




Four-Year Commuter 




Variable 


H 


SD 


M 


SO 




M 


SD r^ 




H 


SD 






Background Variables 


























Sex - . 


1.38 


.49 


1.53 


.50 




1.40 


.49 




1.37 


.49 






Age 


1.08 


.37 


1.23 


.66 




1.25 


.65 




1.06 


.29 






Secondary School Grades^ 


2.70 


1.35 


2.96 


1.42 




3.34 


1.64 




2.81 


1.39 






Socio-economic Status 


8.23 


6.28 


5.41 


4.83 




4.07 


3.74 




5.74 


4,50 






Achievement Needs^ 


14.43 


1.87 


14.58 


2.13 




14.28 


2.13 




14.29 


2.14 






Affiliation Needs^ 


13.33 


2.07 


13.32 


1.82 




13.45 


1.91 




13.47 


1.82 






libera) Arts 


.40 


.50 


.39 


.49 




.27 


.44 




,36 


.48 






Appl Led 


.39 


.49 


.44 


.50 




.46 


.50 




,36 


.48 






Social /Academic Involvement 


























First Semester G.P.A. 


2.84 


.66 -.01 -.07* 


2.73 


.70 


.06 -.05 


2.85 


.68 -.16* 


.02 


2.79 


.64 


.00 


-.02 


« 

Expected Second Semester G.P.A. 


3.00 


.51 -.07* -.12* 


2.95 


.60 


.01 -.06 


2.99 


.58 -.^9* 


.03 


2.91 


,49 


-.03 


-,12* 


Academic/Intellectual Activity 


27.90 


18.65 -.04 -.06* 


21.59 


'7.50 


-.10* -.11* 


24.77 


26,18 .01 


-.07 


22.10 


17.93 


-.06 


-.11* 


Honors Program Participation^ 


3.86 


.40 -.05 .04 


3.91 


.35 


.07 .07 


3.94 


.23 .18* 


.01 


3.94 


.30 


.00 


-.03 


Special Skills Program Participatory^ 


5.77 


.54 .02 .04 


5.36 


.82 


-.02 .03 


5.76 


.53 .05 


.00 


5.72 


,65 


.12* 


.07 


Faculty Contact: Academic Topics^ 


2.02 


.71 .05 -.03 


1.82 


.73 


.16* .16* 


1.92 


.76 .06 


.06 


2.09 


.69 


.07 


.02 


Peer Conversations: Academic Topics^ 

ERLC ^ ^ 


1.06 


.36 .01 .05 


1.11 


.43 


.00 .02 


1.22 


.51 ^.04 


-.02 


1.15 


.42 


-.00 

6 J 


-.03 



Table 12 (continued) a 
(leans, Standard Deviations, and Partial Correlations 



Variable 



Career ^Planniny Program Participation 
Residence Status 
Dating Frequency 
Friends on Campus 

Organized Extracurricular Activity^ 
Informal Social Activity^ 
Weekends Spent on Campus^ 
Friendships^ 

Faculty Contact: Social /Personal 
Peer Conversations: Soci a] /Personal 



Rt»;idnntia1 Univprsitv 



' Liheral Arts CollcQd- 



Twn-Year Conwiifpr 



Fnur»Yfiar Cofimuter 



M 


SO 


^1 


^2 


M 


SO 


^1 


^2 


M 


SO 


^1 


^2 


M 


SO 


^1 


^2 


1.93 


.72 


-.01 


-.03 


1.92 


.26 


.07 


.06 


1.93 


.99 


.08 


.05 


1.88 


.32 


.14* 


.04 


.87 


.33 


-.03 


.02 


.17 


.37 


.07 


-.04 


.02 


.12 


.07 


-.02 


.06 


.23 


-.03 


-.07 


2.77 


M 


-.08* 


-.03 


3.27 


1.13 


-.01 


.00 


3.28 


1.17 


-.04 


-.04 


3.08 


1.15 


.05 


.10* 


2.20 


.99 


-.14* 


-.07* 


2.11 


.92 


-.04 


-.03 


2. 28 


1.08 


-.01 


.05 


2.21 


1.08 


.00 


.03 


.53 


.29 


.07J 


.07* 


.70 


.30 


.10* 


.03 


.75 


.30 


.10* 


-.00 


.70 


.31 


-.01 


-.06 


.10 


.in 


.03 


.09* 


.17 


.23 


.03 


.10* 


.20 


.25 


-.05 


-.13* 


.19 


.25 


-.05 


-.13* 


.3n 


.24 


.09* 


.11* 


.94 


1.36 


.01 


.02 


.92 


.20 


.01 


-.04 


.87 


.25 


.17* 


.07 


3.17 


.69 


,08* 


-.01 


3.17 


.63 


.14* 


-.00 


3.19 


.65 


-.01 


.05 


3.17 


.63 


.00 


-.09 


5.06 


.07 


.05 


.01 


4.74 


1.02 


.12* 


.01 


4.78 


1.10 


.02 


-.04 


5.18 


.83 


.06 


-.08 


1.03 


.35 


.05 


.06* 


1.18 


.46 


.05 


.00 


1.35 


.58 


-.09 


-.04 


1.21 


.45 


-.02 


-.07 



^All background variables held constant, r^ « partial correlation wi th Institutional Cormiitnient, ' partial correlation wi th Cornnitment to Graduation, 
• .both dependent variables coded in reverse. 

^ Coded in reverse. 

^Transformed to reciprocals, thus coded in reverse. 



p < .05 
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Table 13 



Unstandardized Regression Weights and R for all Analyses* 



Variable 



ERJC 



Background Variable s 
Sex 
Age 

Secondary School Grades^ 
Socio-economic Status 
Achievement Needs^ 
Affiliation Neuds^ 
Liberal Arts 
Appl ied 
Social /Academic Invoiveinent 
First Semester G.P.A. 
Expected Second Semester G.P.A. , 
Academic/Intellectual Activity 
Honors Program Participation^ 

t 

Special Skills Program Participation 
Faculty Contact: Academic Topics^ 



Reside nti o l Universit y 
Inst. Com. Goal Com. 



? >;illJ^£ts _CojJo<je_ 
Inst. Com. Goal (onu 



Two-Year Cormiuter 



Four-Year Commuter 



Inst. Com. 



Goal Com. 



In$t. Com. 



Goal Com. 



-.112 


-.061 


.079 


-.18S* 


-.233 


-.094 


.132 ' 


-.030 


-.412* 


.011 


-.301* 


.131* 


.114 


.127 


-.004 ' 


-.006 


.017 


.024 


.121 


.04'j 


.041 


.018 


-.045 


.067* 


.008 


-.007 


.063* 


.008 


.025 


.012 


.026 


-.009 


.019 


.043* 


-.046 


.000 


.088* 


.095* 


.076* 


.069* 


-.010 


-.013 


-.071 


.026 


-.049 


.057* 


.018 


.042 


-.357* . 


-.221* 


-.054 


-.05r> 


^ -.164 


-.168 


-.505* 


-.374* 




-.181* 


-.113 


-.146 


.145 


.115 


-.654* 


-.249* 


-.137 


-.020 


.155 


-.02^ 


-.219 


-.035 


.136 


.097 


-.372* 


-.163* 


-.060 


-.050 


-.358* 


-.044 


-.129 


-.249* 


-.003 ' 


-.002 


-.007 


-.004 


-.001 


.-.004* 


-.003 


-.004 


.289* 


.062 ' 


.204 


.05r. 


1.148* 


.158 


-.066 


-.092 


-.072 


.082* 


-.063 


.010 


.074 


-.021 ^ 


.122 


.039 


.132 


.062 


.311* 


.20l)» 


.138 


.167 


.133 


.116 



Table 13 (continued) 

2 3 

Unstandardlzed Regression Weights and R for all Analyses 



Residential University 





Inst. Com. 


Goal Com. 


Peer Conversations: Academic Topics^ 


.289 


.003 


Career Planning Program Participation*' 


-.044 


-.121 


Residence Status 


.098 


-.242* 


Dating Frequency 


-.121* 


-.035 


Friends on Campus 


-.232* 


-.039 


Organized Extracurricular Activity^ 


.281 


.094 


Informal Social hctlvity^ 


-.381 


.381* 


Weekends Spent on Campus^ 


.723* 


.408* 


Friendships^ 


.061 


-.060 


Faculty Contact: Social/Personal^ 


-.034 


-.003 


Peer Conversations: Social /Personal^ 


-.255 


.106 


' Constant 


7.085 


1.384 


r2 


.070* 


.116* 



— . • — ^ — — 

^ Institutional Commitment and Coiunltment to Graduation coded in reverse 
^ Coded in reverse 

^Transformed to reciprocals, thus coded in reverse 
^ p < .05 

ERIC - 



0 



Liberal Arts^ Colleg e ' Two-Year Commuter Four-Year Conmuter 

Inst. Com. Goal CoirT. ' Inst. Com. Goal Com. Inst. Com. Goal Com. 



-.256 


-.012 


.048 


.118 


.007 


.017 


.199 


.140 


.507 


.207 


.464 


.034 


.400 


.122 


.086 


-.187 


.159 


-.223 


.027 


-.146 


-.071 


-.050 


.044 


.050 


.003 : 


.110 


-.064 


-.007 


.051 


.143 


.337 


.095 


.491 


.142 


-.454 


-.199 


-.091 ' ' 


.417* 


-.470 


-.687* 


-.215 


-.209 


-.005 


-.003 


.202 


-.133 


1.004* 


.210 


.295* 


.011 


-.033 


.118 


-.009 


,-.029 


.016 


-.089 


-.088 


.033 


.014 


-.017 


.'M89 


-.011 


-.047 


-.065 


-.031 


-.054 


1.135 


.926 


-.028 


-1.115 


1.446 


1.172 


.132* 


.115* 


.184* 


.109* 


.109* 


.171 
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Appendix A 



STUDENT INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. 

. - ■• ;^.n.^ ac-ivities ir. which you TO. -r^-'e pcrticipcted dur->^ tkis scaden 

2 Approximately how manv hours did you spend each week during this academic year 

pr«p«rinQ for class assignfnents' («>lease specify). 



3 How many books, otner than those assigned for class did you read for your.own 
pleasure or information durinq this academic year? (Please specify). 

4. Approximately how many athletic events did you attend during this academic year? 
(Please specify). 

5 Approximately how many on-camous parties did you attend each month during this 
academic year' (Please specify). 

6 Approximately how many times did you go out with friends for refreshments 
(e.9.ra beer, a soft drink, a pizza, etc.) each month duri ng this academic 
year'^ (Please specify). 

7. How many cultural events did you attend during this academic year (e.g., lecture, 
concert, pl;»ys)^ (Please specify). 

What was you. aca^em.c average (GPA) ^or the fjist semester /quarter? (Please specify). 



9. #fr*a: do vou 



P'ease spec^^ 



expect your acader-: ave-ace (G?:^ to be ^or tMi semes ter/Qaar:e- * 



1:22-23 
1:24-25 
1:26-27 
1:28-29 

1 : 30-31 

1 : 32-3'3 
1:34-37 

1 : 38-41 



this ccade'-i? year arrrorinjc^?:- hr*- -tr-.\f t^rnes did you: 

10. Have dinner or refreshments at a faculty members' home' 

11. Go out for refreshments with a facu^t^^ memDer'' 
1?, Have a-mfal on camous wUh a faculty member'' 

n students o^ten ^taU with a variety o' People. Using the answer code listed below, 
p ea e indicate about how many conversations you've had durino this a£ade^ 
with the oeoDle identified r«oarding the following topics (list^y those 
conversations tnat were 10 minutes or nxjre and list only those conversations wUh 
faculty that too^ place outside o* class). 



1:42-43 
1-44-45 
1 : 46-47 



Answer Code for Question 13 



0= Have Mad no Conversations 
1= One to Three Conversations 
2= Pour to Six Conversations 
3= Seven tc N^ne Conversations 
4= yore than Kine Conversations 

(Place a 0,i,2,3 or 4 in each response 
category *'or Question 13.) 

Number of Conversations about: 

a. Educational plans, problems, or progress 

b. Academic or intellectual issues 

c. Informal, conversational matters only 

d. Career plans or opportunities 

e. A personal problem 

f. A campus or social issue 



o > 

u ^ <: 

EC 3 — • 

<u ^r> »— ^ 

•o— 3 o o 

rtJ > O X u 

u "C n <u <■ 



t 



1:48-50 
1:51-53 
1:54-56 
1:57-59 
1 : 60-62 
1 :63-6£ 



Project CHOICE. Schoo, of Education, The University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 



Er|c 7 J 



14 F6r the foUowinq list of Student activities, place a check mark ^'^^^ne box for t^^^ 
n which you participate. For those that you cneck, please indicate the aporox^mate 
hou^ you Participated each v^ek durinq th^s academic year in the space to the right 
of the bo/. 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Athletics - Intercollegiate 

Athletics - Intramural 

CoUece Publications'(e.g. Newspaper, 
year book) 

d. College Productions or Performances 
(e.g. theater^ glee dub, band) 

e. Fraternities, Sororities, Co-oos 

f . Professional or DeoartTOntal Clubs 
(e.g. Business Club, Econoniics Club, 

Debate Club) 

g. Hobbies or Social Clubs (e.g. Radio 
Club, Hiking Club, Dance Club) 

h. Religious Organizations (e.g. Newman 
.Student Association, Christian 
Fellowship, HiUel House) 

i. Residence Hall Activities 

(e.g. hail Council, Social activities, 
judicial board) 

j. Student Government 

k. Others - please specify: 



□ 
□ 

o 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
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> -.66-68 

1:69-7^ 

1:72-74 

1:75-77 
1 : 78-80 

2:22-24 
2:25-27 

2:?3-30 

2-3'-33 
2:34-36 

2:37-39 
2:10-42 
2:43-45 



15. 



Students often talk wUh students abojt i variety of topics Using ^Je answer code listed 
below please indicate about how many conversations you've had with students each monlh 
SSng ?hn academic year reaarding the following topics (list only those conversations 
that were 10 minutes or more). 



Answer Code for Question 15 

0= Have had no Conversations 

1= One to Three Conversations 

2« Four to Six Conversations 

3« More than Six Conversations 

(Place a 0,1,2, or 3 in each response 
category for question 15.) 

Conversations about: 

a. Educational plans, problems, or progress 

b. Academic or intellectual issues 

c. Informal, conversational matters only 

d. Career plans or opportunities 

e. A personal problem 

f . A campus or social issue 



Number of conversa^ ^o^s 
each month with students 



2-16 
2:47 
2:48 
2:49 
2:50 
2:51 



16 Some colleces orovice :?ecul programs (honors seminars, acceleratea clasies, tu'crnl 
-STgr^Js Tadin°;snns.classes)'for students -'^o ««f The f'rlt sS r. 
skills. Please indicate the ones in which you participated during the first semester. 



a. 


Honors seminar 


Yes 


nO 


b. 


Accelerated classes 


^Yes 


^No 


c. 


Tutorial programs 


^Yes 


^f<0 


d. 


Reading skills classes 


Yes 


^No 


e. 


Study sHlls classes 


Y?s 


^No 


f. 


Career planning programs 


^Yes 


^^io 


g. 


Others - please soeci^v 







>\ you ^*dG a venous personal p-obler, is tnere a student friend on campus in 
whon you wo J 'id confide' — 

ojs there a •'acuity member in whor you would confide'' _ 
••5 Is trvere i :^-ion at t^^s college t^at you date on a regular basis? _ 

Do you SDe»-a tin^ with college friends over college vacations? 
2D. How often CO you go out on dates each month? (Check one) 

None; Once; Two or Three times; More than Three; 

Alreadv Married 

21. Of your S Dest friends, how many attend this college' (Please specify). 



r-r items, check the Like cpacc if the iter descr^:>es on sccvj: cr ever .h ,^ 

'jZ-^^^ke eKjr., find more ple'^.t than unplea^ar.t. Cneck tne Dislike space t; tnc ^ter 
t^'^^-^^s - a-^- -ru or event t}iat vou Jculd dislike, reject, or fird more urc.easnn: rnrr: 



\ 



Like Dislike 



- 

c w • 


$ett^n9 d-if'iCLilt goals for rT\yself. 




23. 


Having other people let me alone. 




?4. 


Working fo'' someone who will accept nothing 
that's'i^ ^. 


less than the best 


2S. 


Goi'^Q to f^e pa'^k or beach with a crowd. 




2b. 


SettinQ Higher standards for myself than anyone else. 


27. 


Leading an active social life. 




28. 


Carpeting with others for a prize or goal. 




29. 


Heeting a lot of people. 




30. 


Taking examinations. 




31. 


Belonging to a social club. 




32. 


Working on tasks SO difficuU 1 can hardly 


do them. 
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2:52 
2:53 
2:Sfi 
2:55 

2:56 

2:S' 

? -53-59 

2:60-61 



Yes 


^^0 


2:6? 


/es 


^0 


2:63 


Yes 




2 :6^ 


Yes 


*iO 


2:^5 



2:56 
2:67 



2:68 
2:69 
2'7D 

2:71 

2:72 

2:73 

2:74 

2:75 

?:76 

2:77 

2-78 



ERIC ?J 



i3. Go^o oc-.es -''e-e I'm eroecied to ^ix *uh t^e whole crowrt. 

34. Doing sowt'^"VQ very difficult 1" order to prove I can do it. 

35. aavina lots of =fr,ends who core to stay with us for several days 
during the veai'. 

36. Choosing dvfficuU tasks in ore'erence to easy ones. 

37. Goinq to toe Da'^ or beach only at tin«s when no one else is likely 
to be therp. 

38. SacrifKinc everytrinc else orde- to achieve somethino outstanding. 

39. ' Going on a vaca:ion to a place where ther« are Icls of peoole. 

40. Picung 0U-. some hard task for myseH and domq it. 

41. Inviting a lot of- oeoplp home for , snack or party. 

42. Hov, ,moo-.a-. ^s for you to graduate from college? (check one) 

a. extren^ely important 

b. very important 

c. somewhat important 
t", not a*, all important 

:5. How ..-nooria.t is it that you graduate frorr thu college' (check one) 

a. extremely important 

b. very \Tnportant 

c. son^ewnat important 

d. not at all important 

44. HOW sure are you that you made the Hqht choice in attending this 
coUege*^ (check one) 

a. def^rUely riqht choice 

b. orobably right choice 

c. not sure 

probADly wronq choice 
e. cefi^itely wrong choice 
<5. Hi>l you return to this college next falP (chec^ one) 

a. definitely will return 

b. probably will return 
c- not sure 

d. probably will not return 

e. definitely will not return 



46. Listed below ar. reasons why a student mioht ^^^^^^^^'^^^^^.^^ll^^^,,?';,;^ '(il^ckTnl^nlSlT^ 
c. d. or e to question 45. check those reasoni wh^ m ££1 tllllllL* ^^^^^^ 
eacf^ reason). 
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Academic 



a. lov« grades 

b. ^ound courses too difficult 

c. Inadequate study techniques or habits 

d. Needed 3 temporary break from studies 

e. Major or courses not available at this school 

f. Dissatisfaction with major department 

g. Unsure about my choice of major 

h. Course work not challenging 



EmoloyfT.ent 



Financial 



m. 
n, 

0. 

P. 



Scheduling conflict between job and studies 

Accepted a job 

went into militbry service 

Couldn't find a job while at school 

Not enough money to go to scnool 
Applied, but could not obtain financial aid 
Financial aid was not sufficient 
Child care too costly 



q. This school was too expensive 
Personal Circumstances 

r. Found study too time-consuming 

s. Home responsibilities were too qreat 

t. Illness, personal or family 

u. Personal problems 

V. Fulfilled my personal education goals 

w. Mantal situation changed my educational plans 

X. Moved out of the area 

y. Child care not available- 



c 
o 



a. 
b, 
c. 
d. 
e, 
f, 

9- 
h. 



m. 
n. 

0. 

P. 
q. 

r, 

s. 
t. 
u. 

V. 

w. 

X. 

y. 



c 
o 



to 

a; o 



3-33 
3-34 

3:35 

3:36, 

3:37 

3:38 

3:39 

3:40 



3:41 
3:^2 

3:44 



3:4S 
3:46 
3:^7 
3:48 
3:49 

3:50 
3:51 
3:52 
3:53 
3:54 
3:55 
3-56 



d7. How important were the following in your decision to attend college? 
(Please specify). 



a. parents 

b. high school teachers 

c. high school or college friends 

d. college representatives 

e. relatives 

f. high school counselor 



3 

lA 

— — C 

*•> ♦J ^ "O > 

>^ v^-^ C"- "oo 

a. . 

b. 

c. 

d. . 

e. 

f. 



3:58 
3:59 
3:60 
3:61 , 

3:62 
3:63 





APPENDIX B 






COOPERATING SAMPLE INSTITUTIONS 






Institution 


Location 




Four-Year Universities (Primarily Residential) 






American University 
Ball Stafp University 
Ohio State University 
llnivpr^iitv of Soulih Dfikotr) 


Washington, dX* 
Muncie, Indiana 
Athens, Ohio 

Vermillion, South Dakota 




Four-Year Private Liberal Arts Colleges (Mixed Honidontiai) 






lona College 
Ramapo College 


New Rochelle, New York 
Mahwah, New Jersey 




Four-Year Universities (Primarily Commuter) 






California State University at Long Beach 
Indiana State University at Evansville 


'long Beach, California . 
Evansville, Indiana 




Tw-Year Colleges (Primarily Commuter) 






Austin Community Callege 

Joliet Junior College 

^niith^idp Virainia Cornnunitv ColleQe 

1 

• • / 

•/ 

/ 


Austin, Minnesota 
Joliet, Illinois 
Keysville, Virginia 

I 


ERLC 


/ 

j 7o 





